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THE BRITISH NAVY. 


“ THE thunder of the captains and the shouting” are over for a 
time. We may look quietly at the causes of our recent trouble. 
I think they may be briefly stated. Our naval constructors, ship- 
builders, engineers, and gunners cannot be considered as wanting 
in their duty to their crafts if they seek to render existing weapons 
of war obsolete. Ships may be much more costly and not much 
more safe against floating mines, submarines and other perils than 
those which they displace. But they are so much more powerful 
by reason of size, speed, improved armament and better gunnery 
that it may be claimed for the new ship that she could punish an 
adversary and compel him to surrender, or sink, while she is 
herself keeping out of range of his guns. Naval officers must be 
quite other than they are, or than we should wish them to be, it 
they failed to appreciate such more powerful ships, and did not 
do their best to get them under the British flag. They know the 
country is wealthy as compared with its rivals and possible enemies, 
and they fail to understand why cost should be considered so 
important. They say our power is practically sea power. Our 
ever and rapidly increasing mercantile interests are vital. The 
honourable pride of our sons would be shamed if we could not 
pass unhindered over the roads between ourselves and our scattered 
children and kinsfolk. We must, they say, be undoubtedly pre- 
dominant at sea, or shame our ancestry and our kindred. 

So we find the ships becoming more and more costly. With 
the same number of ships ready for command; the same number 
of possible independent commands; the fleet now costs a gross 
sum, for hulls and machinery, three times as much as it cost 
a quarter of a century ago. We sang “ Rule Britannia” then, and 
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justified the boast amid Mediterranean perils, and wherever we 
would. Still the demand for money becomes more exigent than 
ever. The Navy Estimates, which are already a peril to any 
administrator, threaten indefinite increase. Humanitarianms see a 
future which “ will cease to defile the seas with its hateful warships.” 
The man who wrote the sentence just quoted, in 2 well known 
religious journal, a week or two ago, is not a representative of 
militant Socialism. He is a most enlightened and widely read 
author and journalist. Writing on “ Life’s higher forces,” he says 
he foresees that one day some foremost nation will proclaim its 
belief in trust rather than in distrust, in love of its neighbour rather 
than in suspicion and distrust of him. It will give up the race of 
armaments. He asks whether if the faith-people, who should do 
this, suffered for a time the extremities of violence, there would 
not be great reward. “ Would not,” he asks, “their experience be 
a Calvary, out of which a world’s redemption would flow ?” 

We have our naval constructors, and our engineers, and are 
satisfied with them. We have our sailors and we are 
proud of them. But we need, just now, a great states- 
man. He must consult the sailors, but he must not let 
them rule. They represent only one set of British 
interests. Social interests are trivial to the sailor, but to 
the nation they are far more vital than the possession of sea- 
power. Such a man will lose the favour of the navy, as great men 
have before him; and the newspaper press will side with the 
navy, because it thinks the British sailor must be supported in 
whatever he advocates. We need a man with a high national 
ideal who will not be afraid even of a Calvary for himself, and who 
will yet be able to commend himself to some Peckham or Croydon 
to secure a seat in Parliament. It will not be easy to find him. 

The idealist, whose words were quoted above, abusing wai- 
ships, yet writes later in another place, “ In our present condition of 
things we can no more dispense with warships than with our 
police.” “No one,” he writes, “admires our brave sailors and our 
navy more than I do.” 

But we cannot let the sailor rule. Our policy must depend 
absolutely on statesmen who are neither sailors nor soldiers. 

Take, for example, the question of the immunity cf private 
shipping under a belligerent flag, which is the difficult, pressing 
question of to-day. Speaking of what would happen, to the 
advantage of Great Britain, were such immunity conceded, a 
French writer (Le Droit de la Guerre Maritime, 1899) says: “ Des 
puissances insulaire telles que I’Angleterre ou le Japon ou des Etats 
comme les Etats Unis d’Amérique dans une guerre avec une puis- 
sance dont l’ocean les sépare, seraient pratiquement invulnér- 
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ables. Ill serait chimérique d’en appeler a la force pour redresser 
les torts que leur seraient :mputables.” 

I believe this writer takes a just view of the matter. But the 
British naval officer says the navy is not charged merely with the 
defence of national security. This country must be, he says, 
supreme upon the seas ; and the power of attack upon the merchant 
shipping of an enemy is absolutely necessary if a war is to be 
short, and not miserably prolonged. One of the finest weapons in 
our armoury is, in his judgment, this power of inflicting immediate 
damage upon commerce. 

The United States protested, fifty years ago, and protests still, 
against this liability to capture of innocent property under the 
belligerent flag, and refuses to give up the right to equip privateers, 
a right abandoned by all the rest of the world, so long as Great 
Britain demands the right of capture of her enemy’s merchant ships. 
Germany also protests, and much of her feverishness may be due 
to this cause since her mercantile shipping is, one is glad to see, 
rapidly increasing, and with it her sea risks. She may have her 
eyes on the growing powers of the United States’ navy, and may 
be anxious about the Monroe doctrine, but she cannot afford to 
lose sight of the question of the liability of the merchant ships 
under her flag to speedy capture in the event of a war with Great 
Britain. 

This must be a consideration so weighty with her that one 
would expect to find her prepared to make, with us, an arrange- 
ment, terminable with due and proper notice, by which our several 
building programmes for armed ships of over, say, 12,000 tons dis- 
placement, should be governed; we both agreeing to suspend our 
rights of capture of the merchant shipping of the other during the 
term of the Convention and for a full year after its termination. 

Is there in Germany, or in England, a statesman willing to 
risk his reputation as a lover of Fatherland by trying to bring about 
such an arrangement? Berlin will ask, “Why should we make terms, 
limiting our absolute freedom to build as many capital ships as 
we please ?” London will ask, “Why should we give up the right to 
harry each other’s commerce when Germany is so much more likely 
to lose her trade than we are in such harrying?” The answer is 
that the convention would mark the dawn of a better time for the 
social interests of both countries; and would re-unite the severed 
link of the friendly chain which, for many generations, united 
Germany and ourselves. 


NATHANIEL BARNABY. 





THE IRISH PASHALIC, 


WHENEVER and wherever a demand for firm government arises a 
principle commanding genera! assent is affirmed, not, however, 
without exciting the suspicion that the exceptional exhibition of 
force is meant in reality to maintain evil social conditions, the crea- 
tion of particular class interests. There has always been a demand 
for firm government in Ireland, just as there is now, and the 
suspicion, if expressed, meets with the statement that, even if 
abuses exist, it is inexpedient and impolitic to yield to the agitation 
and discontent they excite; that their remedy should never be 
allowed to dispense with the maintenance of law and order. 

A discussion from this point of view would very likely be a 
mere idle logomachy, a dense cloud of assertion and counter-asser- 
tion, after the familiar theological fashion. Whatever the Irish 
Government is and has been, firm or feeble, yielding to or opposing 
agitation, it is easy for us to identify certain evil social conditions 
which, although the State is immediately responsible for, are left 
unremedied. These conditions are simply described here, and the 
reader left to judge whether they do not render necessary the ex- 
ceptional exhibition of force which passes with so many as firm 
government, and the maintenance of law and order. 

Like other populations, the Irish is composed of an urban and 
rural section. The latter, from superiority in numbers, and from 
holding almost the whole area of the country in its hands, is the 
most important; it is also the one in which the never-ending 
agrarian agitation occurs. The total population being (1901) 
4,458,775, the number of persons on 490,301 holdings of land was 
2,664,204, or 543,840 families. The acreage under these holdings 
was 18,730,644, of a rateable valuation of £10,061,667. The total 
area was 20,228,192, of £14,932,754 valuation. The rural area, 
however, included a number of persons not rated as occupiers of 
land. Including these, its population was 3,115,085, and valuation 
$11,250,400. 

The land in the hands of the occupiers is their source of m- 
come or means of livelihood. A house on the land, when not serv- 
ing as a shop, or for some similar purpose, is as much a charge on 
the occupier’s income as his food or clothes. The main charges on 
the occupier’s income are rent, or, in case of the holding being pur- 
chased, a terminable annuity, and taxes on both the land and 
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houses, the tax on the latter being a tax on, not a source, but what 
is in itself already a charge on income. For the taxes the State is 
immediately responsible, and we have to consider here their in- 
cidence as a burden on the occupiers. 

By the Irish Local Government Act (1898) an Agricultural 
Grant of £719,7¢6 is paid out of imperial revenue for the relief of 
local taxation on agricultural land as far as it goes. The effect of 
this grant is to create a double scale of rating, one for land repre- 
sented by £8,909,222, the other on houses and other hereditaments 
represented by 42,350,187 valuation. The whole area is now 
divided into 215 rural districts, and 557 areas of charge for par- 
ticular purposes. As the rates are determined by expenditure, 33 
counties and 159 unions are, in addition, practically distinct areas 
of charge. In the rural districts the rates vary from 11d. to 6s. 4d. 
in the pound on land, and from 2s. 2d. to gs. 4d. on houses. The 
tax on houses evidently is incident on every householder, and as 
the houses are very numerous on the small occupying, and few on 
the large holding area, it is a heavier burden on the former. 

The canons of taxation are that it should be governed by its 
productiveness, that it should fall on a source of, rather than a 
charge on income, and that it should not excite discontent by fall- 
ing on a great multitude of persons each of whom has nothing 
over necessities from day to day. 

Irish local taxation violates every one of these principles. The 
house tax on 42,350,000, is a tax on a charge, not a source of in- 
come, and brings in a relatively small sum as levied on every house- 
holder, at a rate varying from 2s. 2d. to gs. 4d. The number of 
houses on the agricultural holdings being 541,192, the number on 
holdings not over 415 valuation is 313,445. The valuation of 
such holdings is £2,010,432, out of a total valuation of £10,061,667. 
If, therefore, the house tax was uniform, the 42,000,000 in the 
hands of small occupiers, not over 415 would pay much more of it 
than the £8,000,000 in the hands of those over that valuation, or 
in the ratio of 313 to 226. But the tax is so graduated that the 
2s. 2d. rate falls on the £8,000,000, and the gs. 4d. on the 
$2,000,000. 

In the county Mayo 91.9 per cent. of the holdings are not over 
£15 valuation. In the Belmullet rural district the rate on houses 
is gs. 4d. and 6s. 4d. on land, which, incident on a valuation of 
£10,995, brings in £3,631. The population of the district, 13,845, 
nearly all small occupiers on the verge of pauperism, would be put 
to an extra charge for police if they gave any trouble in meeting 
their rent or land annuity, in addition to these rates. 

The distinction between an urban and a rural area is a rational 
expression of circumstance, but that between rural areas is a mere 
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matter of accident, although originating to some extent in the 
great estates into which the country was divided. The rural dis- 
tricts are wildly unequal in respect of area valuation and population, 
and therefore represent no principle, as distinct areas of taxation. 
Great differences thus exist between adjoining districts, for which 
no reason can be assigned. In Mayo, while the Belmullet district 
pays a land tax of 6s. 4d. on £8,975, and a house tax of gs. 4d. on 
£1,648, the adjoining Ballinrobe district pays 2s. 6d. on £53,803, 
and 3s. 10d. on £6,475. In both cases “other hereditaments ” 
account for a small fraction of the valuation, but, as a rule in the 
rural districts, the house tax is incident at a very heavy rate on a 
small fraction of the valuation, and, though touching everyone, 
brings in petty sums. In many districts the total transfer of taxa- 
tion on houses to land would not sensibly raise the rate on the 
latter. 

The heavy house and land taxes on small occupiers under 
£15 valuation, not only vary wildly, from one small area to another, 
but as wildly from time to time, always rising in bad times, when 
‘ the class can least bear the burden. In this respect they have had 
a direct effect in aggravating pauperism; the means taken to re- 
lieve pauperism were quite sufficient to make paupers of those 
affected. Prior to the Local Government Act of 1898 there were 
at least 5,000 distinct areas of charge so arranged as to render 
payment of rent difficult or impossible for the majority of the 
occupiers. Both the rent and rates paid by this majority came to 
relatively a small sum, but a rate of 10s. on the small occupier was 
quite sufficient to render him unable to meet his rent, and, of 
course, his insolvency meant eviction, agitation, and pauperism. 
The Local Government Act of 1898 left this state of things as it 
found it, if it did not aggravate it. 

Irish agrarian agitation will never be effectively met until its 
real cause is understood, and, if possible, met. That real cause is 
the constant liability to insolvency of a vast crowd of occupiers 
holding a small fraction of the soil, and depending for subsistence 
on it. The average holding is a mere ideal or statistical abstrac- 
tion, and 40.3 per cent. of the population is not on agricultural 
holdings. But 73.4 per cent. of the occupiers of the holdings are 
under £15 valuation, a percentage varying according to locality 
from 91.9 to 61.2. The whole population on the area is not, of 
course, made up of small occupiers, but it is very nearly so. The 
large holdings, even when grouped together, are always in presence 
of a far superior number of holdings not exceeding £15 valuation. 

The grand characteristic of the 73.4 per cent. of the occupiers 
is that it is a labour element. The characteristic of the 36.6 per 
cent. of occupiers over £15 valuation is that it employs labour of a 
kind and to a very variable extent. 
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The occupier under £15 is a labourer, often a migratory 
labourer, but still more often a casual labourer with neighbours. 
Whatever the man may be himself his family are born to become 
labourers, actually do become labourers at home or abroad. The 
holding, however, which is so small as not to give its occupier 
constant employment, cannot give employment to his family. The 
local demand for labour is restricted, and to a great extent to the 
casual form. There is, therefore, always a great excess of labour 
on the small occupying area, either altogether unemployed or get- 
ting only casual and uncertain employment. This, in reality, is 
the great burden on the small occupying area, rendering its posi- 
tion from time to time an impossible one. 

So long ago as 1833-6 a Royal Commission, nominated by an 
aristocratic government, and composed of men of the aristocratic 

class, described this state of things accurately, and prescribed as a 
remedy a system of direct State labour, what would now be dis- 
missed as rank Socialism. 

But there are many things worse than rank Socialism, or, at 
least, more intelligible. The small occupiers’ own prescription 
would be intelligible as the worst conceivable. He wants more 
land, either to give his children employment, or to make them small 
occupiers like himself. If, however, all the land of Ireland was 
split up into small holdings, it would not be near enough to meet 
the case; and if it was done in part it would immediately curtail 
the part giving some employment, and in a generation or two 
greatly aggravate the original evil. 

The recommendations of the Royal Commission of 1833-6 
met the case by proposing the direct employment by the State of 
the unemployed on the congested area. Besides the upkeep of 
roads and public works the drainage and reclamation of land 
afforded a vast and, under certain conditions, a highly remunera- 
tive field for the employment of labour. In point of fact, the 
miserable state of the small occupiers was due to a great extent 
then, as it is now, to their land being altogether, or in great part, 
unreclaimed. 

What the Commission indicated was that the proceeds of local 
taxation and of grants and loans out of imperial revenue should be 
applied directly to relieve the burden of unemployment on the 
small occupiers. This proposal, if carried out to the extent it 
might have been in the manner proposed, would have virtually 
created a new and superior class on the land. Even now a 
labourer in constant employment, at fair wages, is the superior of 
the average small occupier, and things for long years, “famine 
years,” were much worse for the latter than they are now. 

We have seen that Irish local taxation constituted a land and 
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house tax incident, at an oppressive rate, on the class the destitu- 
tion of which called for the expenditure in poor law relief of about 
a half of the proceeds of the taxation. Up to between 1830 and 
i840 only one local tax, “ county cess,” was levied in Ireland, vary- 
ing from Is. in Meath to 3s. gd. in Kerry, over 334 distinct areas of 
charge. When the English poor law system was introduced into 
Ireland, to carry it into effect the new tax, poor rate, was imposed 
in a period of profound distress. It was evident that a land tax 
at a uniform rate on the valuation, would have been the most pro- 
ductive and tolerable form the impost could assume. The land- 
owners, however, were then the Irish government, local and central, 
and the magnates among them insisted that “every herring should 
hang by its own tail,” every estate to support its own paupers. 
It came about thus that the country was divided into between 4,000 
and 5,000 distinct areas, in which the heaviest taxation corre- 
sponded to the most abject poverty. 

The new tax reduced a vast crowd of the poorer tenants to 
insolvency—the new burden on them was quite enough to do that 
—and the policy of the landowners thus led to non-payment of 
rent, evictions, and indiscriminating popular detestation of “ land- 
lordism.” 

The system of local taxation was not altogether accountable 
for this; the mode of expending its proceeds, supplemented by 
millions of public money, grants and loans, has had even. greater 
and more persistent effect in the direction. The Royal Commission 
of 1833, in recommending a system of direct State labour, had in 
view the then form of expenditure of the tax raised for the main- 
tenance of roads and public works. The State simply empowered 
grand juries, bodies of country gentlemen, meeting twice a year, 
to raise what funds they thought necessary for the purpose, and 
expend them at their discretion. The grand juries adopted the 
contract system, that is, devolved the employment of the labour 
necessary for the upkeep of the roads on middlemen. The system 
has had throughout an evil reputation for dishonest practices, but 
the serious economic charge against it is that it depends on and 
perpetuates the worst form of casual labour. A contractor who 
got a big job collected a gang of men to do it, and as soon as it 
was done cast them adrift to shift for themselves. The bulk 
of Irish county work, however, was made up of small jobs running 
from £10 to £50. The contractor who took these jobs employed, 
not only casual, but untrained labour, for the work, which was 
proverbially, in consequence, ill done. The public money expended 
in this way really goes to keep up a mass of casual and semi- 
pauperised labour in the country. Instead of relieving the burden 
of unemployment on the small occupying area, it kept up the evil 
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conditions under which it existed. This the Royal Commission in 
question appears to have seen clearly, and in addition, that the 
system was grossly uneconomical. The smaller a contract is the 
greater must be the profit on it; no man would tender for a con- 
tract running from £5 to £30 unless he saw his way to a profit of 
50 or 20 per cent., and the bulk of county work is made up of such 
contracts. 


The main agency in condemning the labour on the small 
occupying area to the casual form is, however, the medium or so- 
called “economic” holding, the holding which gives the bulk of 
employment. The occupier of such a holding can neither labour 
it altogether by himself, nor yet in general afford to pay a con- 
stant labourer. His interest and action goes altogether to keep 
agricultural hired labour to the casual and intermittent form. 

The Irish Government of the day could not, and did not, carry 
out the recommendations of the Commission; it had to accommo- 
date itself to the will and conceived interest of the landowners and 
large occupiers. These had the control of local taxation and of 
the disposition of its proceeds. But the Government advanced 
large sums through the famine years and since to give employment 
by drainage and reclamation, never, however, providing that the 
benefit of this expenditure of public money should be retained for 
the public, or used for the permanent interest of the employed. It 
advanced millions to give employment to the labouring occupiers 
on unreclaimed or half-reclaimed land, but the money was ad- 
vanced to landowners as irresponsible employers of labour. Ac- 
cordingly, when once the land was reclaimed and drained, not only 
was the labour employed dispensed with, but large pastoral hold- 
ings formed by clearing away the occupiers when, indeed, they did 
not vanish of themselves. Personally, the landlord could not be 
blamed for this; he could not go on employing labour when it was 
no longer necessary, but when he ceased to employ it, he and his 
tenants had to support it in idleness by means of the poor rate. 
The money, while disbursed for labour, came back to him from the 
small occupier as rent; and when it came to an end the latter was 
unable to pay rent in addition to exorbitant local taxation on him. 


The thing meant, and means now, just as much as ever, that 
great bodies of untrained labourers are constantly employed on 
temporary jobs, and as constantly being cast adrift; it keeps up 
casual, and therefore, pauperised labour, on the wholesale scale. 
The system of local taxation was, and is bad, but the expenditure 
of its proceeds and of the vast sums advanced in aid of it by Par- 
liament, has had always the effect of aggravating the evil of taxa- 
tion operating to reduce 74 per cent of the occupiers to insolvency. 
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The plain remedy is to replace the multitude of rates, varying 
from 11d. to gs. 4d. by a uniform land tax which, as raised each 
year by a parliamentary vote, would not vary by more than Id. or 
2d. from year to year, obviating thus the extreme fluctuations of 
the local rates. Those who object to a land tax need to be told 
that such a tax actually exists, falling at the rate of 4s. to 6s. on 
occupiers not over £15 valuation, in addition to a heavier house 
tax. The general taxpayer contributes already 28 per cent. of the 
local revenue, and, like the patient camel, may turn savage and 
sulky if overloaded. A uniform land tax would more than halve 
the burden on the small occupiers, leave the mass of ratepayers 
who pay about the average where they are; and if the 10 per 
cent. of the occupiers who hold £8,000,000 out of a valuation of 
#10,000,000, have to pay 4s. instead of from I1d. to 2s., they are 
certainly better able to pay it than small occupiers are 6s. and Qs. 
We may allow the argument for graduating against instead of for 
them, as it is now, to stand over. 

The second part of the remedy obviously necessary for the 
present state of the small occupiers as a labour interest follows on 
the lines suggested by the Royal Commission of 1833-6. This 
would mean making the relation between the State and the labour 
it employs immediate and direct, so that the labour would have 
studied care and thought, what it never has got. This, however, 
would reasonably carry with it the objection that the labourers 
employed would combine and enforce their demands by strikes. 
The State, however, inherits this difficulty from private employers, 
and is gradually learning how to meet it by imposing the condi- 
tions of military service on its employees. Irish agricultural 
labour, in its casual form, is equivalent to chronic strikes and lock- 
outs, always affecting a sum of individuals far greater than that 
which trades unionism accounts for; the individualism of the thing 
merely disguises the general fact. 

There are many examples of direct labour systems on a larger 
scale than a State labour service in Ireland would be. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company employs 150,000 persons, which means 
supporting 750,000, by organised labour, under a system of per- 
manent service, promotion, and superannuation working automatic- 
ally. Every man entering the service has a certainty of promotion 
depending on his ability and good conduct. Men who have gone on 
the line as common workmen have become presidents of the com- 
pany, and favouritism or interest is never allowed to rob a capable 
employee of his turn for promotion, and when retired he is sure of 
a pension. The system pays; the shareholders get 6 to 7 per 
cent. on their investment, and as much is put into the line to in- 
crease its ability to serve the public. 
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In contrast with this the 44,000,000 of public money raised in 
Ireland by a grossly inequitable system of local taxation goes to 
keep the labour it pays for in a permanently demoralised state. Of 
the 74,000 deaths registered every year in Ireland 11,000 are of 
pauper inmates of the workhouses, a large, unstated number, die 
on outdoor relief, over 3,000 in private hospitals, and 1,444 in 
lunatic asylums, nearly all of these being destitute persons. In 
the main this is an expression for the condition of the small occupy- 
ing area and its excess of labour condemned to casual and inter- 
mittent employment at miserable wages. 

It is a delusion that English misgovernment is responsible for 
this state of things. This would be apparent at once if any Eng- 
lish Government attempted to introduce a uniform land tax re- 
placing the existing multitude of local rates, and to use the pro- 
ceeds to maintain a State labour service calculated to relieve the 
excess of labour on the small occupying area. The land-owning 
interest, once all powerful in Ireland, was so little prescient and 
intelligent that it imposed a burden of taxation on the small occu- 
piers that disabled them from paying rent, and disregarded the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission of 1833, designed to 
raise the status of labour. The native element to which the power 
of the landowners has now passed, is composed essentially of 
farmer employers of labour of the class who depend in particular 
on its casual form. The local bodies are in the hands of men of 
this class, who inherit with the power the mind and system of the 
old grand juries. They have not the knowledge and intelligence 
to see that the rating system is not in their true interest ; it gives 
them power, and that is enough for them. 

Their attitude to the labourer in the public service is one of 
bitter hostility. _ The county surveyors, needing machinery and 
trained labour for road work, have in some counties introduced, to 
a certain extent, direct labour of a kind, so far displacing the con- 
tract system, and giving constant instead of casual employment. 
To this the local councils almost everywhere are in pronounced 
opposition. Under the heading: “ Uproar in Boardroom. Ash- 
plants and Blackthorns. A Pack of Blackguards,” I saw a scene 
described at a meeting of a rural district council in Connaught 
which is far from standing alone. The boardroom of the council 
was invaded by a body of labourers, who urged in minatory fashion 
that the roads in the district should be given to direct labour. The 
labourers, as members of small occupiers’ families, made up the 
great majority of the electors in the district. The council, practic- 
ally a petty oligarchy, dominated by the contractor interest, did not 
pay the least attention to its nominal relation to its constituents ; 
a resolution was passed by 17 to 6 that the roads be re-advertised 
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for contract, a member saying that the council was there to repre- 
sent the ratepayers, and was not to be terrorised by a pack of black- 
guards. It did not matter that the pack of blackguards repre- 
sented the ratepayer and elector paying 6s in the pound, and the 
council the ratepayer and elector paying 2s. 

What holds for these local councils holds for the Imperial 
Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland, and for every party in it. 
That assembly has no mind or thought for the 74 per cent. of the 
Irish occupiers of the land, or for the go per cent. of the agricul- 
tural population. It has, indeed, to recognise agrarian agitation, 
but it is so unintelligent and ignorant of the actual facts that it 
allows itself to be made the tool of a farmer oligarchy of 10 per 
cent. using the agitation for its own purposes. That oligarchy 
favours a vile system of local taxation and local government, under 
the false pretence that it represents the Irish people. The pre- 
tence gives it power and much more. Of the 183 millions raised 
at a heavy discount, which Mr. Birrell estimates Land Purchase 
will cost, from 80 to 90 per cent. will go to the men who control 
the local councils, not probably 10 per cent. of the occupiers. The 
balance distributed over go per cent. of the occupiers can have 
little or no effect in bettering the condition of the great mass op- 
pressed by exorbitant taxation, and its natural burden of un- 
employment. 

The true cause of Irish agitation was, and is, the sheer destitu- 
tion and insolvency of that mass. The Irish landowners, against 
their own true interest, aggravated the insolvency by the system 
of local taxation, and contract, ie., casual labour they adopted. The 
oligarchical farmer interest, to which local administration and 
political power has now passed, of course, means to keep what it 
has got, and defend its position against the blackguards. The 
blackguards, if ever they are to get anything for themselves, will 
have to resort to ash-plants, blackthorns, and the more serious 
weapons of agitation, in order to get Parliament to look at what is 
under the parliamentary nose. The blackguards, who were always 
the real effective agitators, are rather irritated than mollified by 
the gigantic bribe to great landowners and tenants whose holdings 
cost from £700 to £3,000. As far as the thing has gone they 
are quite unable to discriminate between the right head to be 
cracked, that of the landlord, or that of the rural district councillor 
who denies them constant employment on the roads. They are 
only left the conviction that some head or other must be cracked 
before they get anything. 

The great English public ought by this time to be awakening 
to the fact that the £183,000,000 given or pledged to settle “the 
Irish land question,” might as well be thrown into the Thames, as 
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far as any effect it can have in settling Irish agrarian agitation. 
The present actual cause for that agitation, clear, on the surface 
for any one to see, is the condition of the go per cent. of the popu- 
lation composed of occupiers under £15 valuation, and their imme- 
diate dependents, the agricultural labourers, condemned to casual 
employment. The element represented by 10 per cent. of the 
occupiers, which land purchase and the Local Government Act of 
1898, has, from the oligarchical nature of agrarian society, made 
all powerful, will go on striking grossly inequitable rates and keep- 
ing up the contract system or casual form of employment, if only 
“because it gratifies its sense of power. It will go on posing as the 
democratic representation of the Irish “ people” as long as the fic- 
tion pays as well as as it has done. Confronted with ash-plants 
and blackthorns, and with a demand for sale and sub-division of 
every holding over 50 acres, it will answer by a demand for the 
maintenance of “law and order,” from the Government it has got 
so much from by vilifying and manipulating agitation against, the 
agitation of the mass it dupes. 

Let that Government, emancipating itself from the traditional 
control of men on the mental plane of Turkish Pashas, take from 
the native oligarchical authorities their power of imposing rates of 
6s. 4d. on the land and gs. 4d. on labouring occupiers, and of 11d. 
on the land, and 2s. 2d. on the houses of men who employ casual 
labour, and only as little of it as possible on large holdings, and it 
will make the first step it ever made to remedy the destitution and 
insolvency of the small occupiers, the mass of the Irish population. 
A land tax of from 3s. 6d. to 4s., supplemented by the existing grants 
from the Imperial Revenue would, if economically administered, be 
sufficient for the requirements of the local public service. This 
would leave a large section of the ratepayers much as they are, 
reduce the land tax on the poverty-stricken majority, and abolish 
the house tax on it entirely. 

Let the Government again replace the contract system by a 
system of direct labour on the lines suggested by the Royal Com- 
mission of 1833. It should further abandon the practice of mak- 
ing loans and advances to private employers of labour, a practice 
which has done infinite mischief in condemning labour, as the con- 
tract system does, to the casual form. If thus, as a recent Commis- 
sion has recommended, labour is employed on afforestation, the 
aim, alike in the interest of the public and of labour, should be to 
make it permanently self-supporting and remunerative. 

The status of a wagepaid labourer, under a well-ordered system 
of direct labour, like that of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
is far over that of the average Irish occupier under £15 valuation, 
and placing before the eyes of such an occupier an alternative to 
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the acquisition of a patch of bad lands as a means of living, would 
abate his greed for land. A State-system, using the proceeds of 
local taxation by giving constant employment on the roads and 
public works, would place the labouring on a level superior to that 
of the small occupying class. 

The local councils, even if willing, are unfit to carry out a 
system of direct labour. A revolt of such labour against them 
would be inevitable. The members of these councils use rude and 
unmannerly language to each other, and, of course, are under less 
restraint towards the “common” labourer, with the usual conse- 
quence of exciting bitter hatred. But there are even graver 
reasons why the management of a system of direct labour is beyond 
the ability of these bodies. 

The Irish landowners, as the Irish Government, were respon- 
sible for making insolvents of the majority of their tenants by 
imposing exorbitant taxation on them. The petty farmer oligar- 
chies who now rule will keep up that taxation and the casual form 
of labour it pays for, as long as they can. But, under the land 
purchase scheme, the State is, and is to be, the rent receiver for 
many years, and if it does not rectify the original mistake it must 
look for its rent to insolvents. Its policy should be to secure the 
solvency of its debtors by relieving them of obviously oppressive 
taxation, and to apply local revenue to benefit rather than injure 
them. It would be a novel way of meeting agrarian agitation, but 
one which common sense dictates. 


W. R. Mac DERMOTT, M.B. 





OUR MODERN BUNYANS. 


ONCE to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, 
For the good or evil side ; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
Offers each the bloom or blight,— 

And the choice goes by for ever, 
’Twixt that darkness and that light. 


Then to side with Truth is noble, 
When we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, 
And ’tis prosperous to be just ; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, 
While the coward stands aside, 
Till the multitude make virtue 
Of the faith they had denied. 


Though the cause of evil prosper, 
Yet ’tis Truth alone is strong ; 
Though her portion be the scaffold, 
And upon the throne be Wrong,— 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own. 


James Russell Lowell. 


AN interesting and instructive parallel may be drawn between 
Bunyan, the great Nonconformist champion of civil and religious 
liberty, and the women who, in our own day, are being sent whole- 
sale to prison for their obstinacy in carrying out the propaganda of 
the Women’s Social and Political Union. It is a case in which 
history curiously repeats itself ; the picture, indeed, in its outward 
form is more refined; but the shadows are deepened; the moral 
ugliness portrayed is the more intense. 
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The special condition involved is singularly the same ; for the 
leading motive of the Government is identical in the two cases. 
Bunyan was a born genius, and his life-history had moulded that 
genius into a unique gift for preaching. His pulpit utterances were 
recognised as a power in the land; a power dangerous to the 
supremacy of the Establishment. Could his voice but be silenced, 
all would be well. His ecclesiastical opponents wished him person- 
ally no ill; they would have been perfectly contented to see him 
prosperous and free, if only he would have definitely pledged him- 
self never to preach again. Over and over again, with an almost 
pathetic insistence, they tried every plan to coax or terrify him into 
giving this pledge. But he stood firm. When first brought up 
before the magistrate, his friends were in Court, ready to enter into 
bonds for his good behaviour; but Bunyan refused to be set at 
liberty on those terms. The threats of Dr. Lindale, the friendly 
overtures of that “right Judas,” Mr. Foster; the well-meant per- 
suasions of the Clerk of the Peace, Mr. Cobb; were all equally un- 
availing. His conscience told him it was his duty to preach, even 
though the law expressly forbade it. So he refused the prison- 
house of the soul, and went cheerfully to the prison-house of the 
body. 


The years 1906—1909 have witnessed a monotonously painful 
reiteration of the same essential theme. Only in the present case 
it is not one born genius only, but several; and a new power, quite 
as effective as genius, the instinctive freemasonry of womanhood, 
which has made itself felt in the political world, and threatened the 
supremacy of established traditions. Women, as Bunyan did, have 
listened to an inward voice which bade them defy the falsehoods of 
existing law; like him, they have refused to pledge themselves to 
a cowardly inaction ; and, like him, have bravely accepted the con- 
sequences of their refusal. 


But there is a noticeable difference in the treatment meted out 
to the prisoners. Bunyan was never subjected to that most nerve- 
breaking of all tortures, solitary confinement. He could converse 
freely with his fellow-prisoners ; but among the women in Hollo- 
way Gaol, should a mother in the exercise ground but speak to her 
daughter, she is at once sentenced to bread and water and rigorous 
solitude. Bunyan was allowed to choose his own tasks; and while 
in prison, he taught himself a new trade, and contributed to the 
support of his family by making and selling tagged boot laces; he 
was never compelled to coarse mechanical drudgeries only one 
degree less irksome than grinding a weighted crank. His prison 
solitude he turned into an author’s privacy; “Grace Abounding,” 
and “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” made his dungeon a paradise. We 
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all know how Christabel Pankhurst was refused that alleviation to 
her imprisonment ; though an Irish prisoner convicted of inciting 
the mob to lawless violence, was allowed to write at pleasure. But 
then Irishmen have votes; and they have shown themselves, on 
occasion, to be capable of becoming active and dangerous enemies ; 
they can touch the one vulnerable point in the Home Secretary’s 
armour. Bunyan was allowed to be both pastor and chaplain within 
his prison-walls ; the women prisoners of to-day are marched off to 
the prison prayer-mill as unconcernedly as they are ordered to scrub 
out their cells. The intellect of the chaplain of Holloway Gaol may 
be gauged by his dictum that “ Women and Economics” is a book 
unfit for any library. His tact and sympathetic insight may be 
inferred from the fact that in commenting on the Temptation in the 
Wilderness to third-class prisoners he can think of nothing better to 
say than to denounce the sin of stealing food when one is hungry. 
Yet so intense is the dreariness of prison monotony, that educated 
women actually look forward to the daily prison chapel as a welcome 
relief. Bunyan never knew the horror of sunless walls, and of the 
interminable blank, unrelieved by any note of time. From the 
grated window of his cell he could watch the sunrise across the sil- 
very Ouse; a neighbouring orchard, full in view, showed him its 
Eden of fairy blossoms in spring, its wealth of ruddy fruitage in 
autumn ; the farmers riding to and from market chronicled for him 
the humours of the outer world ; and when dull weather took away 
all outward prospect, his fancy found full employment in friendly 
converse with a prison spider. And we all know how during a large 
part of his term of imprisonment his jailor allowed him to come and 
go entirely at his own discretion; so that Bedford Gaol really be- 
came little more than a convenient hotel. 


No doubt sex, and political partisanship, have much to do with 
the rigour of the militant suffragist’s lot. Men who have been con- 
victed of political offences, from the time of Leigh Hunt to the 
Jameson Raiders ; men who have done things far more lawless and 
dangerous to society than can be laid to the charge of these women ; 
such men have been treated as first-class misdemeanants. But 
these women, even when not actually convicted of any offence, and 
simply for refusing to be bound over, have latterly been condemned 
to imprisonment in the 2nd class. In some instances they have even 
been condemned to imprisonment in the third class. The action of 
the Home Secretary in this matter has been perversély inconsistent 
and inexplicable ; repeatedly has he been questioned on the subject, 
both in the House and elsewhere; but in replying to these ques- 
tions it may be conceded that he has at least raised the habit of 
€quivocation to the level of a fine art. 
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There is one almost amusing parallel between Bunyan’s ex- 
periences and those of the modern militant suffragists. In a quaint 
passage of his diary, he records how Mr. Francis Wingate, hearing 
that Bunyan intended to preach at a village near Harlington, “forth- 
with issued out his warrant to take me, and bring me before him 
and in the meantime to keep a very strong watch about the house 
where the meeting should be kept; as if we that were to meet 
together in that place did intend to do some fearfud business, to 
the destruction of the country.” 


What would Bunyan have said, could he have seen the precincts 
of the Houses of Parliament on the afternoon of Friday, February 
28th, 1908; the massed battalions of police blocking up every 
corner of Parliament Square, as though an army of desperadoes 
were expected, sworn to do some “ fearful business, to the destruc- 
tion of the country.” Yet this overwhelming display of force was 
called out simply because a few hundred women had announced that 
they intended to parade there with tricolor sashes. Was there ever 
a more ludicrous display of imbecile panic? 


But the crown of Bunyan’s martyrdom, after all, lay not so 
much in his voluntary imprisonment, as in his clear-sighted avoid- 
ance of the subtler snares laid for the Nonconformists by James II. 
That he should have given no encouragement to the Royal minions 
who sought to compromise him by offers of municipal preferment, 
was only to be expected. But he might, conceivably, have been 
deluded by a monarch, who, to gain his own ends, posed as the 
friend of civil and religious liberty. The bait of the Declaration 
of Indulgence was both tempting and insidious. But, to their 
eternal honour, Bunyan, and other Nonconformist leaders of the 
time, refused to listen to the tempter. It was, after all, the old 
temptation, under new surroundings. “ Add these things will I give 
thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” They were offered 
freedom to worship God as their consciences dictated, without fear 
of pains and penalties, if only they would acknowledge the Sove- 
reign’s autocracy as the supreme Jaw. It was the selfsame autocracy 
which Bunyan had already spurned, when, under Charles IL, it had 
forbidden him to preach. The argument which the Clerk of the 
Peace used to induce Bunyaii to pledge himself to silence was “ the 
king commands you, that you should not have any (religious) meet- 
ings, because it is against his law, and he is ordained of God, there- 
fore you should not have any.” Bunyan’s answer was simple and 
effective. “ Paul did own the powers that were, in his day, to be of 
God ; and yet he was often in prison under them for all that. And 
though Jesus Christ told Pilate, that he had no power against Him, 
but of God; yet He died under the same Pilate. . . Sir, said I, the 
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law hath provided two ways of obeying—the one to do what ih my 
conscience I believe I am bound to do, actively; and where I can- 
not obey actively, there I am willing to lie down, and to suffer what 
they shall do unto me.” 


It was easy for Bunyan to refuse to obey when the autocracy 
of the Stuarts came palpably into conflict with what he recognised 
as the revealed Will of God. But it was much harder for him to do 
so when Scripture gave him no guidance, and he was left to settle 
the question by his own instinctive common-sense. He had indeed 
welcomed the earlier Declaration of Indulgence by Charles II., and 
had spoken of that Sovereign as a Cyrus divinely raised up to re- 
store God’s Israel to their own spiritual inheritance. But then 
Charles II. was an avowed Protestant, and was universally believed 
to be a sincere Protestant; James II. was an unblushing Papist. 
This fact probably turned the scale against him in Bunyan’s mind. 
He might have trusted a Stuart; he could never trust a Papist. 
Fortunately this mistrust led him in the right direction. The Non- 
conformists of that day had a firm grasp of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of religious liberty, but in the region of civil liberty they were 
only learners. Bunyan was happily guided by a higher wisdom 
than hisown. Had he yielded to the insidious temptation he would, 
by that one fatal step, have undone his whole life-work. 


We have witnessed the same gradual approximation to a truer 
view of political right in the women of to-day. For centuries 
women have submitted to the political, the social, and the domestic 
autocracy of Man, under the belief that to do so was a divinely- 
ordained duty. It would be as easy to prove from the New Testa- 
ment, even more clearly than from the Old, that such submission is 
ordained of God, as it was for Tory prelates under the Stuarts to 
prove the Divine Right of Kings, or for Southern slaveholders in 
the United States to prove the eternal sanctity of their own peculiar 
domestic institution. But a time came when this autocracy of Man, 
established both by custom and by accepted interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, clashed unmistakeably, alike with the sanctions of the Written 
Word and the dictates of the Inward Voice. In 1864, while the 
Liberals were in office, and again in 1866, just before they went out 
of office, the evil work began; and it came to a climax in 1869, 
when the Liberals, under Mr. Gladstone’s leadership, were trium- 
phantly in power. Then those laws were smuggled through Parlia- 
ment, which placed English women on the level of indispensable 
sexual animals. The real womanhood of England was roused at 
last by this intolerable outrage. Society ladies, indeed, joined with 
Bishops, Deans, and the clergy of all denominations, in denouncing 
the “ unwomanly conduct ” of Josephine Butler and Ellice Hopkins. 
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Those heroic women had not to face fine or imprisonment, or the 
disgrace of being mixed up with “drunks and disorderlies” in a 
police court; but they had to face what was probably for them 
harder to bear. For the first time in modern English history they 
had to appear on public platforms and in public prints ; they had to 
endure every kind of opposition and ill-usage, from rotten eggs to 
envenomed slander. But, like Bunyan, they held fast to the inward 
call of God; and, like him, they triumphed in the end. 


A subtler temptation now assails the womanhood of England ; 
and one to which Scripture and the recognised sanctrons of religion 
have no direct application. The inward voice indeed speaks un- 
mistakably in the elect few; as does also that Divine Ideal which 
has never, and never can be, reduced to writing—the Ideal once 
embodied in 

— “the sinless years 
That breathed beneath the Syrian blue.” 


And now, as in Bunyan’s time, that Inward Voice and that Ideal 
alike lead to the magistrate’s court, and to the prison cell. But 
even more cunningly than in Bunyan’s time is the suggestion made 
to yield to autocracy for the sake of doing an immediate and an 
obvious good. The drama of to-day reproduces every character 
belonging to its prototype, save only that there is no replica of 
Bunyan’s trustful and kind-hearted gaoler. But we have, in a dozen 
differing types, that “right Judas, Mr. Foster,” and in a hundred 
instances, the well-meaning Mr. Cobb—and both with the same 
whispered message. “ For God’s sake do not imperil all the mag- 
nificent social reforms the Liberal party is now carrying through 
the House. Think of the Licensing Bill, the Education Bill, the 
prospects of religious equality for all denominations. For God’s 
sake do not hinder the incalculable good which the present Cabinet 
is pledged to carry out. Have patience. The just demands of 
women shall be attended to in due time. Have patience.” 


Nor is there a single text in the New Testament which can be 
urged against this appeal. Only deep down in the heart of every 
true woman, as in that of every true man, is the divinely implanted 
conviction that, rightly understood, the Vox populi is really the 
Vox Dei; and that all autocracy is the invention of the Evil One. 
Worst, far worst of all autocracies, is the autocracy of the human 
male. 


How dangerous that autocracy may be, has, once for all, been 
demonstrated by the logic of facts. If there ever were conditions 
under which it could have been safe, it surely was then, when so 
disinterested, so conscientious, and so eminently God-fearing a 
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statesman as William Ewart Gladstone held a high, and later on 
the highest, position in the Government of the day. Yet it was 
precisely then, that the most Satanic of all tyrannies became part 
and parcel of the statutes of the realm; not only without one word 
of protest from Mr. Gladstone, but with his express sanction. In 
1864, a tentative and temporary Act, to last for three years, had 
been passed without debate in the House of Commons; in 1866 an 
amending and strengthening Act was introduced by Lord Clarence 
Paget ; was opposed only by Mr. Ayrton; and was commended to- 
the House in the following terms by Mr. Gladstone (March 22nd, 
1866) :— 

“ The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that it was hardly 
possible this subject should be discussed with the fulness which 
would be desirable. His noble friend, in proposing the second 
reading of the Bill, had merely proposed the continuation of a 
system which had received the sanction of Parliament. Nether 
his noble friend, nor Her Majesty’s Government, was desirous 
of flinching from a full consideration of the numerous difficulties 
by which this subject was surrounded ; and the noble lord had 
announced his intention, at the proper time, to propose that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee. The object of the 
Government was to have all the assistance on the subject which 
the intelligence and impartial judgment of Parliament could 
afford. They wished the matter to be examined free from 
prejudice of any kind. He therefore hoped there would be no- 
objection to having the Bill read a second time.” 

This speech of Mr. Gladstone’s throws a lurid light on that 
well-worn maxim, “ Woman’s sphere is the home.” Translated into 
plain English that maxim means that women are to be kept in 
ignorance, so that their immemorial sex-slavery, both in its conven- 
tionally orthodox, and in its frankly immoral aspects, may run no 
risk of being called into question. Could these words of one, who 
was the greatest of professing Liberals, and the most inveterate foe 
of Women’s Suffrage, be read by every woman in England, and 
thoroughly laid to heart, there would soon grow up a universal con- 
viction that to trust any male-elected Parliament with the lives and 
liberties of women is not only a folly, but a crime. We are begin- 
ning to realise that “ Votes for Women” is the first postulate for 
any sane, true, and healthy Parliamentary Government. 

The present Cabinet appears to be more hostile to Women’s 
Suffrage than any Cabinet that has been formed since that question 
first came within the political horizon. To call it a Liberal Ministry 
is an abuse of language. Liberalism means the government of the 
people, by the people, for the good of the people. Mr. Asquith’s 
unalterable policy has been, and is, the government of the people 
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by one-half of the people, in the professed interest of the other half. 
That is the quintessence of Toryism. If the supreme test of 
Governments, as of civilisations, be the way in which they treat 
women, Mr. Asquith’s proper place would be that of confidential 
adviser to the Tsar of All the Russias. One can feel towards him 
the kind of admiration one has for such inflexible adherents to mis- 
taken ideas as Strafford, Laud, James II., and George III. Indeed, 
one is tempted to go further back in history, and compare him with 
the first and most inveterate opponent of the emancipation of the 
Israelites. But Pharaoh at least had fourteen interviews with the 
deputation sent to represent the disenfranchised of his day ; and on 
six of those fourteen occasions Pharaoh himself asked the deputa- 
tion to come to his palace. Not until his patience had been com- 
pletely exhausted after the fourteenth interview did he threaten per- 
sonal violence. He did not entrench himself behind the serried 
phalanx of his bodyguard from the outset, and send Moses and 
Aaron to prison for obstructing the thoroughfares of the palace 
precincts. 


As for the other members of his Cabinet, they are either, like 
himself, stubborn opponents of this, the greatest of all political re- 
forms, or else they are its vacillating, half-hearted friends. They 
are the well-meaning Mr. Cobbs of the Bunyan drama ; and it must 
be remembered that, when the Assizes actually came on, Mr. Cobb 
proved himself to be the most inveterate of Bunyan’s enemies. In 
like manner the worst foes of woman’s freedom are those men; 
above all, those women, who profess themselves advocates of 
Women’s Suffrage, but will only have it granted in such a way as 
shall guarantee that it will secure a majority for Mr. Asquith’s 
Government. That is the real “Limited Bill”; the measure which 
will only give votes to women on condition that it be given “on 
democratic lines” It is the precise counterpart of James II.’s 
policy of giving civil and religious freedom to Nonconformists and 
to Catholics, provided only it was done in such a way as to safeguard 
the absolutism of the Crown. 


We, in the present day, perhaps, hardly appraise at its true 
worth the magnificent stand which Bunyan made on behalf of civil 
and religious liberty in his time. He led the van; he was the first 
Nonconformist who suffered for conscience’ sake after the Restora- 
tion. But for his unswerving fidelity it is hard to say how long the 
victory of religious freedom might not have been delayed. But we 
certainly do not appreciate as fully and deeply as it deserves, the 
heroic stand now being made by the leaders, and the rank and file, 
of the Women’s Social and Political Union for the elementary 
Rights of Humanity. “Votes for Women” is only a means to an 
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end ; it is the first step, the indispensable preliminary towards that 
greater reformation, the only Reformation really worth thinking 
about ; the root-and-branch reformation of the whole world of sex. 
Till woman is set wholly free; free politically, free socially, above 
all, free economically, she can never enter upon her true, her 
divinest mission; that sane, healthy, whole-hearted “ Ecce ancilla 
Domini,” which heralds the advent of the Superman. 


James A. ALDISs. 





WOMAN AND DEMOCRACY. 


THE home should be and can be a school of democracy. The 
great desirability, in the interest of democracy, of encouraging 
and urging women to become educated in the social sciences—in 
economics, in history, in politics, in sociology—is too little appre- 
ciated. Great changes have been wrought in the education of 
women, but nevertheless there is still considerable reluctance in 
some to acnowledge woman’s new position in society. Changes 
in industry have put the woman increasingly into the field of work 
outside of the home; the same industrial changes have freed the 
middle class woman as well as her humbler sister from much work 
that formerly was done in the household. At the same time 
economic necessity in some cases, and a greater desire for freedom 
in others, encouraged by more sensible ideas regarding the birth of 
children, have given the new woman a freedom not enjoyed by 
her grandmother, who was much more than is her grand-daughter 
subject to the command, “in sorrow thou shalt bring forth children, 
and thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over 
thee.” 

The new woman has much more time than the old for the 
work of training and educating. In the family, less household 
industry and fewer children give her more time for their rearing 
and training; the same conditions give her some leisure for work 
looking to the improvement of her community; through her various 
clubs and other organizations. Not only has the modern woman 
some leisure, but she appears in many quarters to have considerable 
inclination for community work aiming at social betterment. And 
since she has some leisure for such work, and considerable inclina- 
tion for it, she should be encouraged, and her efforts made surer 
of good results by appropriate training in economics and allied 
sciences. 

Twentieth century democracy should enlist in its service this 
modern woman, with more leisure and some inclination for the 
work of social betterment. Properly trained to a knowledge of 
the problems of democracy, she can do good service for human 
social progress, in the home, in the school, in the community. But 
what is meant by democracy, the democracy a knowledge of which 
in the grasp of women is to be of service for social betterment and 
human progress? In its political aspect, as is well known, 
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democracy means the rule of the people, either directly in what is 
called a pure democracy, or indirectly as under a representative 
form of government. In its economic aspect, however, democracy 
means equal opportunity ; it contemplates as its goal a richer and 
more equitably distributed abundance of the means of living, at 
a decreased cost in human life, in human misery, in human bondage 
to slavish toil, exacted by the lash of economic necessity. In brief, 
the essence of modern democracy may be said to be a fair chance 
for each individual to make a decent living, to secure his or her 
best possible development through wholesome self-expression, and 
to render to society through his or her citizenship and activity the 
greatest possible service. 

He who aristocratically believes that it is necessary and 
desirable that society should advance through the progress of one 
class at the expense of ariother class may see no necessity for 
educating women in economics and allied subjects. The individ- 
ualist, believing as he does that state interference with private 
industrial activities is undesirable and even unjust—as in the case 
of public regulation of railroad rates, pure food laws, factory laws, 
etc.—may see no great necessity for educating women in the social 
sciences. But those who believe in democracy and whose common 
sense and historical knowledge tell them that in the twentieth 
century economic justice, according to democratic ideals, can be 
secured only through state interference with industry, should pause 
long before deciding that the democratic movement has not a strong 
need of the training of our women with respect to the different 
social and economic problems of our age. We need in the com- 
munity, in the school, in the home, an enlightened, progressive 
womanhood, sympathetic toward the claims and aims of modern 
democracy, such a womanhood as will promote for us a broad- 
minded, democratic citizenship. 

There are those who are pessimistic as to the results of the 
effort, in the name of democracy, to curb individual and corporate 
greed through State regulation. Some of these persons would 
try to restore as much as possible of the old competition, by break- 
ing up the trust movement; others insist with much force and 
logic that only public ownership of the means of production—of 
the factory, store, railroad, workshop, etc—can remedy the evils 
of the present industrial and social order. It is feared by some of 
these persons and declared as a certainty by others, that the means 
of regulation, the commissions and other public bodies regulating 
private industries and enterprises, will fall under the control of 
corporations and interests that they are supposed to regulate. 
There is much in this fear, but the danger pointed out by it can 
be avoided, perhaps to a greater extent than is appreciated by 
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many, by making our political system fully democratic and by 
education that will teach the unpropertied classes their democratic 
rights and will impress upon those in control of property their 
democratic obligations. The university can, and in many places 
is, teaching the lesson of modern democracy. Its women as well 
as men students, going out into the schools to teach, going out into 
the world to make and to grace homes, going out into communities 
to make and to lead public opinion, ought to be encouraged to 
equip themselves to teach broadcast by action and attitude the 
lesson of a fair opportunity for everyone to make a decent living 
and to achieve his or her highest possible development. It should 
be emphasized that the work of the university, the college, the 
school, along the line indicated, will be much the more effective, 
and will be the more welcomely received if the atmosphere of the 
home breathes of the spirit of democracy. The woman who is to 
give atmosphere to the home should, in the interest of the demo- 
cratic movement, be encouraged to an intelligent and actively 
sympathetic attitude toward modern economic and social problems. 
The mother who is oblivious of the full meaning of the democratic 
movement, or is out of sympathy with it, is too apt to emphasize 
but the first part of what the writer would call the trinity of work. 
In modern society, with its vast, and at the same time minute, 
separation of tasks among individuals and classes, and its therefore 
necessary co-operation on a large and complicated scale, work 
should be for one’s support, for one’s wholesome self-expression 
and development, wherever possible, and for the payment of one's 
multitude of obligations to the complicated society in which one 
dives. The work of education along the line of democracy will be 
retarded, and the goal of economic justice will be approached but 
slowly if at all, if the youth of the land sit at the feet of mothers 
whose word and attitude emphasize too much to the exclusion of 
other aims in living and working, the importance of getting on in 
the world. Such a mother may in accents beautiful tell her 
children of the beauty of the great sacrifice of Christ and of His 
unbounded human sympathy, and at the same time by the lodgings 
that she gives her servants, by the way she treats them—even 
though that treatment be kind—and by the emphasis that she 
places upon ostentatious living and upon the value of desirable 
social connections, impart to the future citizens of which she is the 
mother, a snobbishness that is altogether repugnant to the spirit 
of democracy. The mother should be so educated that the home 
will be a seminary for broad-minded democratic citizenship. 

A disposition more or less pronounced is noticeable in some 
quarters to refrain from encouraging women to take college and 
university work in the social sciences. This disposition is due to 
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at least three things: First, to the idea that she is incapable of 
successful work, for example, in economics, an idea that is cer- 
tainly erroneous, at least in many cases; second, to a failure to 
appreciate her right and her obligation to become informed as to 
the great economic and social problems of our day; and third, to 
a mistaken notion that society will not benefit greatly from her 
study in such a field as economics. This last supposed reason for 
discouraging her from work in social sciences flows from a con- 
servative view as to woman’s function in modern society; it is 
consistent neither with her position in modern economic life, nor 
with the very proper insistence upon the importance of the home. 
It is perfectly true that tradition and the cares of wife and mother 
stand in the way of woman’s taking as large a part as man in the 
affairs of the world, but an increasing number of women are going 
into professional, business, and industrial life. Furthermore, for 
their work in the school, in the community, and in the home, 
women need the training, the spirit, and the attitude that can be 
gained from efficient work in social science when it is taught in 
a way sympathetic with the aims of democracy. 

The college and the university need the support of the woman 
teacher in the school in its work of proclaiming the doctrine of 
democracy. The individualized attitude towards society is one that 
emphasizes the rights of the individual to at least a partial exclusion 
of his obligations, and is disposed to believe that it is right, just 
and desirable, that the man with the hoe should for a meagre, 
miserable living, serve the more fortunate in society. The social- 
ized attitude emphasizes individual obligations as well as individual 
rights; it also believes that the lowly should by education and 
training be elevated to more agreeable employments, and that so 
far as is possible the disagreeable employments should, through 
mechanical invention and improvement be done away with. The 
individualized attitude is nearly always aristocratic; it believes in 
progress through the advance of the so-called better class, even 
at the expense of stagnation in the lower classes. The socialized 
attitude believes in levelling up society to a plane of comfortable, 
decent living for all its members. The university, the college, the 
school, need the co-operation of the mother, who, through a study 
of the social sciences, has been helped to a socialized attitude 
toward life and its problems. Democracy needs the woman with 
the socialized attitude, in the community, the school, and the home. 
The future of society is indeed dependent upon the home; a 
successful future for democracy is in a large measure dependent 
upon the mother, who trained to a sympathetic knowledge of 
economic and social problems, will make the home the seminary of 


a broad-minded, democratic citizenship. 
RAYMOND V. PHELAN. 





CONFLICTING SOCIAL IDEALS. 


“If anyone goes about to build up Commonwealth’s 
government upon kingly principles, they will both shame 
and lose themselves; for there is a plain difference 
between the two governments.”—-Gerrard Winstanley 


(“ The Digger”), 1652. 


GOVERNMENT is the art of administering the public affairs of the 
community, of raising the revenue necessary to this end, and of 
framing, maintaining and enforcing such laws and institutions as 
may be deemed conducive to the continued existence and well- 
being of the community as a whole. 

The primary necessity of communal or social life, of voluntary 
association and harmonious co-operation, is internal peace. Hence, 
to maintain and promote this end is the primary function of 
Government. In other words, the primary function of Government 
is to maintain “law and order”—the established law and the 
established order, whatever these may be. 

Variation and adaptation, however, are the two fundamental 
principles of organic life. Organisms that cannot adapt them- 
selves to altered conditions necessarily degenerate and ultimately 
perish; only those that so adapt themselves survive, and, by sur- 
viving, prove themselves the fittest to survive. This is true, too, 
of societies, communities, or nations. Conditions inevitably 
change, requiring alterations in the established “law and order,” 
in the prevailing man-made social laws and institutions, to enable 
society to adapt itself to the changed conditions. Laws and 
institutions suitable to one set of social conditions, to one stage of 
human development, say the nomadic or pastoral, may prove 
utterly unsuitable for another, say the agricultural or industrial. 
Hence, the second necessity for the preservation, stability, and 
peaceful development of social or communal life, is the possibility 
of effecting such changes in the rules and regulations determining 
and guiding the social relations of the units forming the com- 
munity, as changed conditions demand; including changes de- 
manded by intellectual and moral development, which necessarily 
alter men’s conceptions of what is necessary, wise, beneficial, just 
or “right.” For it is to these conceptions that the prevailing 
social or political laws and institutions have ultimately to conform. 
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Hence it is that to establish and “legalise” such alterations 
in social regulations as changed conditions demand, is the second 
function of Government. Upon the due performance of this func- 
tion, as necessity dictates and occasion renders practicable, the 
preservation, stability, and development of the community neces- 
sarily depend. Fortunate, indeed, is the community or nation 
whose ruling or governing classes are patriotic enough, or whose 
citizens are intelligent and public-spirited enough, to promote those 
changes demanded by the altered conditions under which it finds 
itself, to the requirements of which the ruling instinct of self- 
preservation will impel it by some means or other to adapt itself. 


That such changes are possible under any form of Govern- 
ment, may be readily admitted. Constitutional Government, how-. 
ever, when respected by all classes of the community, offers the 
one great advantage that it enables such changes to be made 
and legalised in a peaceful, orderly. “constitutional” manner, 
rendering unnecessary those appeals to force, known to us as 
“revclutions,” which hitherto have formed the land-marks in the 
tragic story of political or social evolution. 


The general tendency of mankind, however, is to conservatism, 
to love the old, to cling to the social garment to which they have 
adapted themselves, to persist in the paths that past generations 
have carved out for them. In truth, Newton’s law of inertia, “ by 
which every body, as much as in it lies, endeavours to persevere in 
its present state,” is as true of man as it is of inanimate nature. 
As Thomas Carlyle so well expresses 1t—“ The law of persever- 
ance is among the deepest in man; by nature he hates change ; 
seldom will he quit his old house till it has actually fallen about 
his ears.” Constitutional Government, however, necessarily tends 
to combat this universal tendency to stagnation, to make men more 
tolerant of the idea of change, and to make society as a whole 
more plastic and adaptable. Hence its special fitness and advan- 
tage to the progressive, or industrial, nations of the world, who 
to-day are living under conditions unknown to any previous genera- 
tion of men, and who, therefore, necessarily have to adapt the 
customs, laws, and institutions, they have inherited from the past, 
to the requirements of the new conditions they have created, or 
under which they find themselves. 


Not whether change is necessary, but rather as to what changes 
should be made, is, in fact, the question to-day at issue in all such 
countries. Hence, during normal times, the public attention is 
more directed toward the second function of Government—the 
establishing and legalising of necessary changes, than to its primary 
function--the maintenance of “law and order ”—in fact, the con- 
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stant necessity for the latter only obtrudes itself, coming almost as 
a shock or revelation to peace-loving sentimentalists, under 
abnormal conditions, during times of internal industrial strife. 


The chronic activity of their legislative bodies, with the con- 
sequent over-production of laws and regulations, affecting almost 
every social or civic relation of the citizens, bears witness to the 
universality of the belief in the necessity and desirability of some 
change in the established order. And the acrimonious discussions, 
often embittering social relations between adherents of the different 
schools of social or political thought, bear witness to the funda- 
mental differences of opinion as to what changes are necessary or 
desirable, and should, therefore, be legalised and enforced by the 
power of Government. 


To-day, in truth, in all such countries, it is no longer differences 
in religious, but in social or political views, that are dividing the 
community into opposing and hostile camps. And all such 
differences may be traced, not to differences as to the power, func- 
tion, or even form of Government, for all assign to it much the 
same power and functions, but rather as to the ideal toward which 
it is held the community as a whole should aspire, and to promote 
which it is deemed the power of Government should be utilised. 
In short, it is a conflict of social ideals that is to-day dividing 
thoughtful men in the progressive, industrial, constitutionally- 
governed countries of the world ; as well as in countries as yet only 
aspiring to wring constitutions from those who have inherited or 
usurped the power of Government. 


Nor is the reason far to seek. The future will be the product 
of the present; the present is the product of the past. From the 
past we have inherited, not only our fundamental social laws and 
institutions, but also our social or political ideals and aspirations. 
To understand the present we must, therefore, study the past. 
And to understand the present social or political conflict, we must 
study the social or political ideals of the past, and compare them 
with those to-day animating and inspiring the more progressive 
nations of the world. 

Now, whatever history we may study—whether that of Japan 
or of India, of Mexico or of Peru, of Egypt or of Rome, or of any 
of the nations inheriting their ideas and ideals of government and 
politics from Rome—we shall find that from time immemorial the 
prevailing man-made social laws and institutions have divided 
society into two distinct and separate classes—free-men and slaves, 
patricians and plebians, landlords and serfs, gentry and peasants, 
rulers and ruled, the privileged and the disfranchised and dis- 
inherited. That some were born to command, others to obey; 
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some to rule, others to serve; some to enjoy, others to labour; 
and that, therefore, by ancient custom or by new enactments, 
special preferences, advantages and powers, or briefly special 
privileges, should be conferred on some, involving corresponding 
disabilities and restraints upon the rest of the community ; almost 
seems accepted as axiomatic by those in a position to influence 
and shape the Governments of the past. Privilege, therefore, in 
one form or another, was tacitly accepted as the necessary basis 
or guiding principle of Government, as it is still to-day by those 
whose political philosophy is dominated by inherited ideas. 


The very essence, or distinguishing characteristic of privilege, 
then, is that some preference, advantage, or power, involving 
corresponding disabilities or restraints upon the rest of the com- 
munity, should by custom or by law be conferred upon a specially 
favoured class or caste. Once established, privilege necessarily 
tends to exalt these above the rest of the community, to enable 
them more or less easily to impose their will upon the rest of their 
fellow-citizens, and to make their partial interests rise superior to 
and dominate the common interests. Once established, privilege, 
in fact, not only exempts some from the operation of those natural 
causes determining the action of the rest of the community, but 
also, as far as is humanly possible, from the penalties attached to 
disobedience to natural laws. Thus, Nature demands that men 
should work in order to live, and starvation is the penalty she 
enacts for idleness.. In the absence of any system of preference or 
restraints, under natural, rational, or equitable conditions, it is 
manifest that only those who shared in the labour of the com- 
munity could have any claim to share in its fruits.) To exempt 
some from sharing the common labours, as well as from the 
penalty that would naturally attach to any such exemption, has 
ever been the aim and object of privilege. 


The primary necessity of both individual and national life, 
however, is the use of land. In other words, access to nature, to 
the natural sources, forces and opportunities, is the indispensable 
conditio sine gud non of the production of everything necessary 
for the maintenance of individual and of national life’ Hence, 
apart from laws conferring on some few alone a voice in the govern- 
ment of the community, it is in the social customs, laws, and institu- 
tions determining the possession, or rather the holding and control, 
of the land of the community, that the main support and bulwarks 
of privilege are always to be found. In ancient communities the 
holding of land, the control of the natural bounties, has from time 
immemorial, been considered the peculiar appanage, heirloom, and 
privilege of a particular caste, in modern communities of a particular 
class. 
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Of the tendency of once established partial interests to over- 
ride and dominate the common interests, we need only give one 
illustration. It is admittedly to the common interest that the land 
of the community should constantly be put to its best and fullest 
use. Fixed rents for mineral land, as well as high rents for agri- 
cultural, urban, and other lands, have been justified, more especially 
by those who received them, as the best means of ensuring the 
fullest and best use of the land, and to prevent tenants from neg- 
lecting or even ceasing to make use of the opportunities granted 
them. But even in the most progressive countries of the world, in 
those most impatient of unnecessary, artificially created social in- 
equalities and class privileges, those on whom has been conferred 
the privilege of controlling the use of the land, have hitherto proved 
themselves powerful and influential enough to prevent any steps 
being taken by the community as a whole that would ensure their 
putting the lands they control to their fullest and best uses. They 
may be willing enough that those who hold from them should be 
impelled to do so, but not that they should be subjected to a 
similar pressure. For themselves they claim the nght to allow 
their holdings to be used or to with-hold them from use, as may 
best suit their own individual or class interests. 

Whether the conferring of special privileges on some is or ever 
was to the best interests of society as a whole; whether it is the 
natural accompaniment or product of the development of social 
life; or whether it is but an inheritance from a time when such 
preferences were enforced upon communities by an alien, conquer- 
ing race, class or caste; it would be idle here to discuss. Those 
who regard privilege as one of the necessary foundations of society 
will, however, necessarily find their social ideals limited to the hope 
that sooner or iater a benevolent privileged class, aristocracy, 
slaveccracy, or landocracy, may yet learn so to admimister the privi- 
leges they enjoy that they shall benefit, not injure, those who do 
not share them. A benevolent despot, aristocracy, slave-owner, or 
land-holder, wisely ruling a contented body of subjects, slaves, 
serfs, or peasants, seems, in fact, the only social ideal conforming 
to the requirements of privilege: an ideal never yet attained. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, however, the path of past social or 
political progress is strewn with the relics of privilege. And the 
almost continuous protest against established privilege, even in the 
milder form in which it still persists, seems to prove its continuance 
to be incompatible with modern requirements and aspirations, 
with the changed conditions of social life, and with the consequent 
altered conceptions of what is necessary, just, and “ right.” 

That men such as Aristotle and Sir Thomas More should have 
accepted the institution of slavery as the necessary basis of society, 
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is sufficient to indicate the enormous gulf between past and present 
social or political thought. It may also be taken as evidence of how 
impossible it was even for such thinkers to conceive of a social 
system based upon the recognition of social justice, upon the ad- 
mission of the equal claim of all to life, which changed conditions 
have slowly and painfully forced upon mankind, and which is 
accepted, even if as yet only in the abstract, as the only possible 
rational foundation of social life, and consequently as the necessary 
basic guiding principle of Government, by the advanced, progres- 
sive, industrial nations of the present day. 

For countless generations, however, privilege, unabashed and 
unashamed, scorning to disguise itself, regarding itself, in fact, as 
the sole barrier against anarchy and the breaking up of social life, 
has ruled supreme. To-day, on the other hand, though it may still 
persist, it no longer seems so sure of itself. Even its warmest 
supporters at times appear to doubt its use and necessity. No 
longer is it regarded as the peculiar appanage and heirloom of a 
particular caste or class. It has been degraded into an article of 
common traffic, has been transformed into a form of property, has 
been bought and sold in the market-place, divided amongst those 
who, having the opportunity, would fain share in its spoil. To-day 
it is no longer aristocracy, but plutocracy that “sits behind the 
throne,” shaping the government of the country; but the source, 
origin, and basis of every plutocracy is privilege. Altered condi- 
tions, changed conceptions of right and wrong, have, however, 
brought it into comparative disrepute. And, seeing that hypocrisy 
is the homage vice pays to virtue, it is a noteworthy and significant 
fact that during modern times, since both its use, benefit, and title 
to dominion have been challenged, privilege has not scorned to 
disguise itself, nor to plead for tolerance and continuance as being 
something very different from what it really is. Of late years, as 
if ashamed of its own identity, as if knowing itself to be indefen- 
sible and incompatible with modern requirements, with altered 
conceptions of morality and justice, privilege has not scrupled to 
disguise itself in the garb of a pseudo-individualism, and to justify 
itself as a necessary safeguard and condition of social freedom and 
individual liberty. 

Individualism, however, is incompatible with the continuance 
of privilege under any form or under any pretence. For the 
philosophy of individualism is based upon the frank recognition of 
“the full, free, and egua/ right of every citizen to the unimpeded 
use of all his energies, activities, and faculties.” It is, therefore, 
incompatible with social laws and institutions conferring special 
advantages and preferences on any individual, or group of indivi- 
duals, to the restraint and detriment of the rest of the community. 
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Admitting, as it does, that all men, being similarly born into this 
world, have équal claim to the use of the common gifts and boun- 
ties of nature, individualism is incompatible with any system under 
which the unrestricted control of the natural forces, sources, and 
opportunities, on and from which all must live, is conferred on any 
individual, or class of individuals. Its ideal and aspiration is the 
establishment of a social system under which the equal right, or 
claim, of all to life, to liberty, and to the pursuit of happiness, shall 
be recognised, respected, and enforced. And its ideal Government 
would be one respecting and enforcing the equal claim of all to 
live their lives according to their own wishes and desires, unham- 
pered by any unnecessary system of preference or of restraint. In 
other words, social justice and individual freedom is the goal and 
aspiration of the philosophy of individualism. 

Masquerading as individualism, however, privilege has found 
supporters who have honestly come to regard its continuance as a 
necessary condition of social life, as one of the due rewards of 
individual merit. Blinded by the glamour and promise of privilege, 
such men have not hesitated to denounce all proposals threatening 
its continuance, limiting its powers, abating its spoil, or even 
ameiiorating the conditions of its victims, as subversive of social 
freedom, as direct infringements of individual liberty. Masquerad- 
ing as individualism, privilege has consistently refused to admit any 
difference in the institution of property as applied to things pro- 
duced by human labour, which is, in truth, one of the bulwarks 
of individualism, and, as applied to law-created preferences, which 
is the main bulwark of privilege. Under the dominion of privi- 
lege, in short, license has been substituted for liberty ; and the sad 
but inevitable fruits of privilege and license have been justified or 
excused, as the unfortunate but inevitable fruits of social freedom 
and individual liberty, or briefly of individualism. 

Unfcrtunately for their own internal peace and progress, 
modern industrial communities and nations have been built up on 
a foundation of privilege and license, thus masquerading as indivi- 
dualism and liberty. This has necessarily resulted in the evolution 
of laws and institutions, including systems of taxation, quite un- 
suited to their needs, utterly opposed to their aspirations, and 
yielding social fruits very different from those they aspire to har- 
vest. To this may also be attributed the comparatively recent 
evolution in their midst of a new school of political thought, a new 
system of social ethics, to-day avowed with enthusiastic, self- 
sacrificing energy by men manifestly animated by the most laud- 
able motives that can animate mankind. Stirred to reflection and 
action by the sad fruits of the prevailing social injustice, of privilege 
and license, and accepting the plausible explanation that they were 
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the necessary accompaniment of a civilisation based on the philo- 
sophy of individualism, of social freedom and individual liberty, 
they have not hesitated to denounce individualism and all its works. 
Impatient of the slow progress of the past, enforced as this has 
been by the appeal to social justice; despairing of the possibility 
of reconciling the established social laws and institutions to the 
demands of social justice; they have come contemptuously to re- 
ject the very conception of justice as the guiding principle of socia! 
life. 

This school of political thought, which is rapidly rallying to 
its support the discontented of all nations, is known as Socialism. 
{n place of the sacred right of the individual to dispose of his own 
life and the fruits of his own activities as he may deem most con- 
ducive to his own individual happiness, limited only by the equal 
claim of others, which is the accepted foundation of the philosophy 
of individualism, it substitutes the right of the State or of Govern- 
ment, to dispose of the lives and the fruits of the activities of those 
subject to its dominion. Following the example of privilege, 
socialism, too, refuses to admit any distinction between property in 
things produced by human labour and property in special law- 
created privileges. In fact, it attributes to the institution of pro- 
perty itself all the evil results of the established social system. To 
remedy these, therefore, they would entrust to Government, or, in 
their own words, would “ socialise,” all the means, natural and arti- 
ficial, of production, distribution, and exchange. In other words, 
they would entrust to Government the control and the administra- 
tion of the whole industry of the nation, as well as the duty of 
distributing its proceeds. And it is to this end that they deem the 
power of Government to establish and to legalise changes should 
be utilised. 

Strange though it may appear, the ideals of Socialism are, in 
truth, more akin to those entertained by the supporters of privilege 
than to those inculcated by the philosophy of individualism. Not 
a privileged aristocracy, class or caste, enjoying advantages denied 
to the rest of the community, but an omnipotent bureaucracy im- 
partially administering the whole affairs of the nation for the joint 
and equal benefit of all. Not a despotic Government maintaining 
and extending the power and profits of the privileged classes, but a 
benevolent Government wisely ruling a body of contented subjects, 
amenable to its orders and obedient to its commands. Not a 
Government respecting and enforcing the equal claim of all to live 
their lives according to their own wishes and desires, unhampered 
by any unnecessary system of preference or of restraint, as we 
have already expressed it, but a Government recognising no such 
claims, and enforcing on all the duty of disposing of their lives, 
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activities, and fruits of their activities as they may be ordered by 
the administrators of the public affairs of the community. In fact, 
a benevolent omnipotent despotism, wielding powers such as man- 
kind has never yet entrusted to any Government, such seems the 
only social ideal conforming to the modern teachings of Socialism. 

These, then are the conflicting social ideals to-day struggling 
for supremacy, for survival in the minds of men, whose influence 
constantly tends to divide the community into opposing and hostile 
political camps. The social conflict more or less peacefully raging 
in our very midst need, therefore, neither alarm nor surprise us. It 
is inevitable. The new wine is fermenting and threatening to 
destroy the old bottles, calling for others more in accordance with 
the changed conditions, with the requirements of modern soctal 
and industrial life. That the bottles have to be changed, all are 
agreed, though they may differ bitterly as to the form of the new 
bottles that should take their place. . 

Fortunately, however, this they are not yet called upon to 
decide ; for the coming generations must be left free to choose for 
themselves. As has been well said, “ correct thought is the neces- 
sary precursor of right action.” Hence, the most urgent work of 
the present generation is to learn to discriminate between privilege 
and justice, between license and liberty, between what individualism 
demands and what socialism necessarily involves. Those who may 
still think the continuance of privilege necessary and beneficial, 
will then work for its continuance, knowing what it means. Those 
who may come to regard it as the enemy within our own gates, 
undermining the foundations, poisoning the springs, and blasting 
the fruits of our social life, will work for its overthrow, and for the 
establishment of social justice, which is its only alternative. The 
struggle is likely to be both long and bitter. For the economic 
pressure which modern privilege creates, constantly tends to make 
men, even the most public-spirited and courageous, subservient to 
to its demands. Moreover, so long as it is allowed to continue 
under any form, the temptation will always be for the more ener- 
getic and able amongst us to join in the struggle to gain a foothold 
on the invidious sand-bank of privilege, whatever the consequences 
may be to the rest of the community, rather than to join in the 
struggle for its overthrow. 

And yet, in truth, the dominion of privilege is slowly passing 
away, long though it may have reigned supreme over the destinies 
of mankind. Not what privilege requires, but what justice demands, 
is the question asked of the present generation by the Sphynx 
seated by the wayside, which, not to answer, is to be destroyed, is 
the question confronting all who would take part in the social con- 
flict of the day. As Lord Bacon expressed it so many years ago, 
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“Nature is not conquered save by obedience.” And to shape the 
prevailing social laws and institutions in accordance with the de- 
mand of those natural laws which, whether we recognise them or 
not, determine the fruits of both our individual and collective activi- 
ties, in accordance with the demands of social justice and economic 
freedom, is the ideal, aim, and aspiration of the progressive, indus- 
trial nations of the world. 


LEwIis H. BERENS. 





DISTURBANCES IN BENGAL. 


Mr. F. H. Barrow, whose article on disturbances in Bengal ap- 
peared in the Westminster Review for March, 1909, writes with 25 
years’ experience in the Bengal Civil Service, the prestige attaching 
to the famous Anglo-Indian family of which he is a member, and 
the facility of a practised essayist, whose articles on other subjects 
have attracted much attention. To understand his present theme 
it is essential to know first in what sense exactly he has used the 
name Bengal, and still more essential that it should be known who 
the Bengalis, who have lately been and are still so much in evidence, 
really are. 

The administrative areas called Bengal are a comparatively 
small portion of the Bengal Presidency, which covers the north of 
India, from the confines of China on the East to those of Afghanis- 
tan in the West. But even these areas contain the province of 
Bihar, which is a part of Hindustan Proper, or the India of the 
Indus; Orissa, which is an old Hindu Kingdom of Central India, 
with an Afghan Colony occupying its central plains; and Assam, 
which is Mongolian country. Mr. Barrow’s article refers only to 
Bengal Proper, the deltas of the Ganges and the still mightier 
Brahmaputra ; with some adjacent tracts, throughout which Bengali, 
one of the chief Hindu languages of India, is the prevailing tongue. 

Bengal Proper lies between Himalaya on the north and the 
Bay of Bengal and the Golden Sands river, which divides it from 
Orissa, on the south. East of it is the Mongolian country of hill 
and mountain separating India and China’ The western boundary 
is that of chief interest in the present connection, because it divides 
Bengal from the India of the sacred Ganges and Indus, from or 
through which the Bengalis claim to have come. The western gate 
of Bengal is the pass and castle of Tiliagarhi on the Ganges a few 
miles above Rajmahal, once the Muhammadan Capital of Bengal, 
and the point at which the Ganges loses its identity as the sacred 
river and bifurcates into other streams. From Tiliagarhi the boun- 
dary line runs south by west through the Rajmahal Hills, following 
the edges of the old Hindu territorial divisions, to Dumka, the little 
capital of the Sontal Parganas; and thence in the same way by 
Deoghar, with its shrine of Baidyanarh—a famous place of pilgrim- 
age—till it reaches the Golden Sands river, and what used to be 
Orissa. The entire course lies through what was once tremendous 
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forest, and this seems to account for the great difference between the 
Hindus of Bengal and those of Upper India ; and also for the almost 
entire absence from Bengal of the Scythian blend, which, west of it, 
is so censpicuous in the martial Rajputs, the Jats, and other races. 
North of the Ganges there is no such sharp line of division, and the 
classical boundary is still undetermined, the Mahananda river, an 
affluent of the Ganges, being that generally taken. 

The people of Bengal are assignable to four great sections. 
Among the three of these which are not Moslem there is some 
2pparent overlapping, but the real differences are well known by 
the people themselves, and can be easily ascertained. ' 

First. The Tribes—These may be called the autochthons of 
Bengal. They still cling to the uplands and the forests, though 
numbers of them go to Assam to work in the tea-gardens, or come 
to Calcutta and other places for street work. Their languages fall 
under three groups, with no affinity to any Hindu tongue. In 
religion they are Animist, but sections and individuals have from 
time to time shown a tendency to adopt Hinduism on the professed 
ground that only by so doing can they rise to the superior status of 
the Hindus. They give the most successful field to Christian mis- 
sions in Bengal. They are altogether sylvan; that is, for the most 
part savage in the primary sense of that term. 

Second.—The helot Hindu castes. These were the inhabitants of 
the plains, many or all of them the congeners of the tribesmen, who 
were subjugated by the Hindus from the west, and admitted to 
affiliation with Hinduism so far as to be within its pale, but as 
“ outcasts,” the name which the most considerable section of these 
people still bear. They are far more numerous than is generally 
recognised. In Burdwan, an ordinary and typical Hindu district 
close to Calcutta, in which their prevalence was closely examined, 
they are more than half of the local population. Their language is 
Bengali, though some castes retain a patois or argot, intelligible 
only to themselves 

Third—The Moslem, who are just half the population of 
Bengal Proper. Their founders and leaders were Semite or Scy- 
thian, but the vast body of converts plainly came from the helot 
Hindu castes. Centuries of freedom from the servile conditions, of 
a different and solid social organization, and of a spiritual religion, 
have made them a different race, and the more recent converts are 
speedily absorbed under these differing conditions. Their language 
is Bengali, but with a difference, and the translators of the Bible 
now recognize it as “Musulmani Bengali.” One cause of the 
difference is that they may not express religious subjects or ideas in 
the words used by the idolatrous Hindus. Another is in the mari- 
time position and pursuits of many of them. The Hindus, with 
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their repugnance for the deep sea, have a deficient vocabulary for it. 
A third is in their proximity to the Mongolian people from whom 
they have borrowed terms, though their religion bends their ten- 
dency to Arabic and Persian. 

Fourth—The Bengalis whom we know ; the most keen-witted, 
subtle, intellectual, eloquent, and unpractical people in Asia ; or, for 
the combination of these characteristics, in the world. Unpractical, 
in that their superior castes may do no manual work or even touch 
the plough, while all alike have shown no concern for commerce, or, 
though they are maritime, for the sea, or for any military art, even 
for self-defence. To this day they object to minerals being dug 
out from their soil, because this mineral wealth can never be re- 
placed. Few people realise what an inconsiderable section of the 
population they are in numbers, because their gifts or powers of 
expression are so great. They are the real Hindus of Bengal Proper, 
and represent the Aryans from the west who conquered or 
colonised it; and their distinctive mark, and the common bond 
which unites them with other Indians, is their claim to belong to the 
Aryan community, and to have the Aryan status as their heritage. 
In numbers they must be less than five millions, if the test of 
admitted Aryanism is applied; or the test of the possibility of any 
member of their families attaining the rank of Babu, a word which 
in Hindustan Proper connotes a nobleman or member of the terri- 
torial zoéZesse, but in Bengal Proper is the conventional and cour- 
tesy title allowed to the lowliest clerk. Considering their prominence 
and their real and political importance, it is astonishing how few 
they are. From the economic point of view, on the other hand, 
their numbers are as surprising, since they are not engaged in pro- 
ductive work. 

The aggregate of these four divisions may be placed at 44 
million souls. By the census of 1901 the population of Bengal 
Proper was 41 millions, but the people of its extensive tracts sepa- 
rated and made over to the Assam Administration in 1875, were 
not included, and may be estimated at 3} millions Leaving the 
large margin of half-a-million for “all others,” the strength of each 
section can be given as—Tribes, including Christians and nominal 
Hindus, 2,000,000; Mussulmans, 22,000,000; Helot Hindu castes 
and races, 15,000,000; Bengalis, 5,000,000 ; total, 44,000,000. Ex- 
cept for the Moslem these numbers have to be estimated. The 
Census Report points out that the classification very largely de- 
pended on the idiosyncrasies of the enumerators. In a country 
where the lower castes all aspire to a recognized Hindu status; 
where it is an insult to use the actual name of some castes because 
the condition denoted by it is so low, it can easily be imagined what 
the tendency was. The present writer has known Bhuiya peasants, 
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with almost jet black skins and negritic features, returning from 
their favourite pursuit of rat-hunting, to describe themselves as the 
fair-skinned Scythians; in their own words, as Rajputs of solar 
race. Again the Hindus, careless and contemptuous of the animist 
tribesmen’s faith, have evidently set them down wholesale as Hindu. 
For West Bengal the animists are returned as under 300,000. The 
animist Sontals alone in this tract are three-quarters of a million, 
and it has many others. The assassins and conspirators, and all 
those involved in the disturbances in Bengal are, of course, exclu- 
sively Bengalis. 

These are the social and ethnical conditions of the tract to 
which alone Mr. Barrow’s article refers. There is some superficial 
resemblance to the position in Hungary, the Bengalis politically and 
psychologically occupying the place of the Magyar, but historically, 
ethnically, and numerically, that of the Teuton. But in Bengal the 
difference between them and the helots, not to say the tribesmen, is 
infinitely greater than that between the Magyar or Teuton, and 
the Slovak or other Czechs. It is more like the difference between 
the Whites and the Negroes in the Southern States, and in one 
respect is stronger still. The negroes can be educated, and can 
rise to be accomplished lawyers and physicians, even though their 
practice is confined to their own community. In describing the 
Bagdi, one of the most numerous of the Bengal helot castes, though 
by no means the lowest in the social scale, an official writer says: 
“ Though admitted to be Hindus, the Bagdi are kept in such a state 
of social thraldom that they have absolutely no share in public life ; 
they are excluded even from the village schools "—(for which, as 
tillers of the soil, they have indirectly, sometimes directly, to pay)— 
and it is impossible for one of them to rise to any position of 
respectability, or to attain even to moderate wealth.” This descrip- 
tion applies with equal force to all the helot castes and races in the 
Hindu districts of Bengal. 

Surely it is irony that the Bengalis, who are foremost in the 
demand for political freedom for India, and in invoking for them- 
selves the principles of democracy, are found practising such op- 
pression on their own ground—in their own household. There are 
three answers to this reproach, though, doubtless, they would find 
many more. One is that the barons who extorted Magna Charta 
did the same. Another is that there is no real analogy with the 
position of the blacks in America, because the helots in Bengali im- 
plicitly follow the Bengalis, and so far there is solidarity, and the 
two classes are in no way arrayed against each other The third is 
that the enlightened Bengali leaders discountenance this state of 
things, and advocate the teaching and the practice of the Bengali 
prophet Chaitanya, who, as far back as the 15th century, would have 
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obliterated these distinctions. In the classes interested in main- 
taining them this teaching has made but little way, and the Ben- 
galis are still, in practice, the most exclusive of aristocrats. 

The great preponderance of their influence is shown by the 
fact that Mr. Barrow, who lived and worked in Bengal for 21 yeass, 
has them in mind only when discussing the circumstances. He 
merely glances, and with disparagement, at the Moslem who are 
more than four times as numerous, and ignores the other dumb 
myriads altogether. A particular instance of this is when he says 
that he “ has served in districts where two-thirds of the population 
were Mahomedan, but where the atmosphere was distinctly 
Hindu.” The same has been said of districts in which the propor- 
tion of Hindus was much less, but where the clerks and other sub- 
ordinates, the teachers, the local public men and politicians, the 
busy bodies of all kinds, were Bengalis, as they invariably are, 
where this keen-witted and eloquent race is to be found. The 
statement must be taken as representing a point of view, not an 
impossible phenomenon. Were a Mussulman to publicly sacrifice 
a cow in a Hindu district, the act would cost him his life. He can 
do so in a Moslem district with impunity. The Moslem hold shyly 
or haughtily aloof from everything that is Anglicised, as they do 
from everything that is Hindu. To us their chief characteristic 
is their reserve. But they do not cease to remind us of 
their numbers, and also sternly to remind us that, as they 
follow the precepts of their faith, which enjoin on them implicit 
obedience to the sovereign power, so they look to that power for the 
most impartial justice without any clamour or agitation for it by 
themselves. The principles of British justice require us to have 
equal regard to those other millions who are wholly inarticulate. 
While the Bengalis, a ninth of the people, are so well able to speak 
for themselves, the Moslem look to us to represent them, and the 
tribes have no other representatives. Bengali officials are employed 
to a considerable extent in this task for them, but this is wholly on 
our, and not at all on their, initiative. 

Mr. Barrow’s views, therefore, apply to what he considers the 
the prevailing atmosphere—that is, the Bengalis only—and the first 
argument up to which he leads is that Bengal wants more rule and 
less law, especially that English law which “ with its exaggeration 
of the rights of property, is causing grave political trouble.” The 
law particularly aimed at must be that by which the permanent 
settlement of Bengal—according to Bengali ideas, the greatest boon 
ever conferred by legislation upon their country—was estab- 
lished, and is maintained. The very last line which 
can be taken with the Bengalis—if that development of 
bad humour, with a reference to which Mr. Barrow’s article 
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begins, is to be avoided—is to say that we know what 
is good for them and they do not. A considerable part of 
Bengal is administered by what is called the non-regulation system 
—that of “ more rule and less law ”—and it varies from the exclu- 
sion of almost all formal law to that of only the more difficult and 
technical acts This system is maintained for the protection of 
the tribesmen where they are found in considerable numbers. 
Under any ordinary law of contract they would part with their 
lands, their other possessions and their personal liberty, to the civi- 
lized Hindus, (who are rarely Bengalis), and Muhammadan, who 
come among them to exploit them. The Bengalis continually 
complain of the maintenance of this system, especially in the great 
Sontal Parganas district, which is so near Calcutta. In no possible 
sense could Mr. Barrow’s views be acceptable to them. His further 
suggestions that English officials should be made to stand aside, 
and that educated natives, particularly of the landed class, should 
be called in to do their work, are very difficult to understand, be- 
cause he begins by recording, . . . “My experience that the upper 
class and the educated native could not be depended on to ad- 
minister justice between the rich and the poor, the strong and the 
weak. Class interest was too strong.” In this he refers, of course, 
to non-officials, as the statement otherwise would be the grossest 
calumny. But he makes no suggestion as to how this very real 
and obvious difficulty is to be surmounted, while his proposal reads 
as if the thirty-nine millions were to be made over to the five mil- 
lions. It is plain, however, that the fourteen years which have 
elapsed since he left Bengal have been a period of complete detach- 
ment, for he is unaware of the remedial measures taken since he 
left for the evils arising from the land system of which he com- 
plained, though they were on the anvil for many years before. In 
other matters his statements refer to highly controversial points, 
while some appear to be purely fanciful. Bengali law-students 
engaged on their 14th century Dayaghaga commentary could con- 
tradict the statement that “when we arrived on the scene, some two 
centuries back, there were no professional lawyers in Bengal.” 
There is a curious reference to the Calcutta High Court (to which 
he assigns 15 Judges), in connection with certain malpractices in 
Eastern Bengal, for which the High Court would seem to have as 
much responsibility as the King’s Bench Division for cattle out- 
rages at Grimsby, or for the doings of the Suffragettes. What is 
meant, no doubt, is that by the exercise of the High Court’s control 
the despotic authority which could most effectively cope with these 
evils is crippled or curtailed. Probably there is no official subject 
to the High Courts’ authority who has not, at some time or other, 
had reason to remember the “Quisque suos patimur manes.” So 
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far as Mr. Barrow writes on behalf of the Bengalis it is to be re- 
membered that with them the High Court, membership of which 
they themselves attain, ranks with the permanent settlement and 
our education system as a cherished institution. 


Finally, it is plain that Mr. Barrow believes the disturbances in 
Bengal to be far more widespread and threatening than they 
actually are, and in this is consistent with his basis of taking the 
Bengalis to represent the people of Bengal. On the other hand 
the census figures given above must not lead to erroneous deduc- 
tions. The Bengalis cannot represent the Moslem. Nor the tribes- 
men, who have frequently expressed their preference for British 
officials. The helot castes and races have given no such mani- 
festation, and of them only the Chandal! of the country round 
Dacca have begun to raise themselves from servile conditions, and 
to claim a higher social status. They reverence the Bengalis, 
particularly the Brahmans. It is from our point of view that they 
appear to be oppressed, for, except the Chandal, they make no 
complaint themselves. They have no leaders of their own, and 
there can be no doubt that they would choose the Bengalis to 
represent them. In this sense the Bengalis can be said to 
represent nearly half the people of Bengal. 


Mr. Barrow touches on several subjects of much interest, but 
there is only space to notice one. Subtlety has been mentioned as 
one of the Bengalis’ characteristics, and Mr. Barrow refers, without 
any endorsement by himself, to the quality of pre-eminent deceit 
attributed to them by Macaulay in his famous “ Warren Hastings.” 
It is probable that Mr. Barrow, who does not hesitate to correct 
Burke, who had never been in India, remembered that he could not 
criticize Macaulay, and in one of his masterpieces, on the same 
grounds. Surely, the time has come, and that long ago, for this 
calumny to be exposed and refuted. Everyone, with any full and 
comparative experience of Bengal and other parts of India, knows 
well that it is mere rhetoric resorted to so that point might be given 
to the antithesis for which it is used. Judicial officers are unani- 
mous in saying that their work is far more satisfactory in Bengal 
than in Orissa, or in Hindustan, because both witnesses and bar 
are more scrupulous just as they are more intelligent. To quote 
statistics on the subject would be futile, but the numerous causes 
celééres, which have occurred in India, in no way support this slan- 
der. It is due to the Bengalis that it should be exposed by a more 
powerful pen than mine, but it would be hard to find a more ex- 
perienced witness. For over 30 years I was employed as magis- 
trate or judge throughout the length and breadth of the territories 


1. Chand&la, the name given by Manv to an outcast. 
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comprised in the Bengal Lieutenant Governorship, from the South 
of Orissa to Himalaya, from the most north-western point in Bihar 
to the borders of Assam and Burma ; and for two years besides was 
a magistrate in the Ceded Districts of Madras, with powers in an 
area of 13,000 square miles, every part of which I had to visit. For 
five years—the fullest of instruction in my life—I was stationed at 
Dumka, on the ethnical border between Bengal Proper and Hindu- 
stan. Among the lower classes there may have been no differences, 
but in the higher the Bengalis contrasted most favourably. In 
Madras I had to deal directly with over 2,000 lower subordinates, 
and the deceit practised by and prevalent among them was far 
greater and more general than I have ever found among men of 
their class in Bengal. 

Nor may it be said that this is a new development since the 
time when Macaulay wrote. Forty years ago Sir Henry Leland 
Harrison, whose name is so well remembered in Bengal, and who, 
as a President of the Oxford Union, was so far a contemporary, and 
had passed for the Bengal Civil Service before Lord Macaulay’s 
premature death, declared that he found educated Bengalis to be 
upright and truthful people,.if only because of their intellect, their 
pride, and their self-respect. 

One more important topic may be noticed. Mr. Barrow refers 
to the Bengalis’ reputation for docility, a point on which there has 
been much misapprehension, partly due to their love for what they 
call constitutionalism, but much more to the fact that they are in no 
way martial. On the other hand, the Bengalis were always the 
most outspoken and the least servile people of India. Sir Richard 
Temple, in his memoirs, notices how these characteristics struck 
him when he first came among them some fifty years ago, from the 
Punjab. And let the following instance be considered. In 1861 
when the echo of the cannon in the Mutiny had scarcely died away, 
and the stories of the terrible reprisals taken by our marching 
columns were still fresh in their ears and mouths, the people of 
Central Bengal rose in unarmed rebellion against the Indigo-plant- 
ing system, as it was then carried out. A noteworthy feature of 
those disturbances was that Bengali Brahmans led Mussulmans in 
the revolt. 

The reasons why Bengalis do not enter the Army are various, 
but prominent amongst them is the contempt felt and shown by the 
Bengali youth for discipline. Mr. Barrow notices how our educa- 
tional system has given fuel to this disposition by relaxing religious 
obligation. It is the modern feature which Bengali seniors most 
deplore. Recent events have shown that the aversion to a military 
career does not come from any unreadiness to face death. It must 
be remembered, at the same time, that many of these turbulent and 
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emotional Bengali lads outgrow this insubordinate disposition, and 
become sober and law-abiding citizens. My own Bengali correspon- 
dents, for the most part contemporaries of myself, and therefore 
old-fashioned men, unanimously assign the disturbances and con- 
spiracies to this cause alone; that is, to the loss of control by 
parents over their student sons. It may at all events be said for 
certain that in Bengal it in no way arises from the land system, or 
the laws, or English views of the judges who enforce it, as surmised 
by Mr Barrow. I have been furnished with the family histories of 
the assassins and the chiefs among those who are accused of con- 
spiracy. Nearly all are sons or nephews of either officers in the 
service of Government, or of professional men. Scarcely any be- 
long to landholding families. 


W. B. OLDHAM. 





THE DEMORALISATION OF THE 
LAW, 


XI. 


WHEN Mr. Joshua Jones arrived in London from New Zealand in 
the early nineties, he had no premonition that his sojourn in the 
Metropolis—instead of lasting a couple of weeks—would extend 
beyond a decade. Transplanted, as a boy, from his native Wales 
to the Colony, he had grown up in that magnificent climate an 
athletic giant of six feet two or three; of a remarkably sanguine 
temperament and unusual powers of endurance. This exceptional 
outfit enabled him to survive weary years in the depressing atmo- 
sphere of litigation, during which a consuming anxiety for a large 
family “down under” was super-added to every circumstance of 
mental torture arising out of the manceuvres of chicanery, the 
insolence of office, the law’s delay, and the hope deferred that 
maketh the heart sick. But the gloom of that legal purgatorio 
was not unrelieved by gleams of comfort; Mr. Jones found dis- 
interested friends in its most exalted circles, thus proving once 
more that the men are better than the system; its defects are such 
that the unscrupulous are worse on account of it, while the upright 
are conscientious in spite of it. There was nothing in Mr. Jones’s 
record, nor the business in which he was engaged, to suggest the 
remotest possibility of his being involved in legal proceedings of 
such portentous length and complexity. All was fair and above 
board. His object was to dispose of a magnificent estate variously 
estimated as worth from £150,000 to £200,000. This was the 
famous Mokau Estate, which has figured in more actions at law 
than any other within living memory. It comprises upwards of 
§0,000 acres, with frontages to the Mokau and Mohakatino rivers, 
in the northern island of New Zealand. This district forms part of 
what was known as the “ King Country,” and was opened up to 
civilization by the efforts and influence of Mr. Jones with the 
Maories who had previously discouraged all attempts of Europeans 
to enter it. Mr. Jones acquired the property by leases from the 
native owners, and the New Zealand Legislature recognized and 
regulated his title by an Act passed in 1888. Government surveys 
show that the estate contains important seams of coal of excellent 
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quality, some of the best in New Zealand. There are also huge 
cliffs of limestone suitable for cement making; there is a great 
deal of timber, as well as large grazing and agricultural areas. Mr. 
Jones had raised sums of £7,600 and £1,550 upof two mortgages 
of the property. It was with a view to paying these off and finding 
money for the development of the property that he came to Lon- 
don in January, 1893, bringing an introduction from his solicitor 
at Wellington to his London agents, a firm of solicitors who will 
hereinafter be accorded the distinction of a capital letter; all other 
solicitors whatsoever must contrive to be satisfied with a small one. 
The Wellington solicitor entertained a high opinion of the value 
of the property, and the London firm, who were in possession of 
his views, undertook, by an agreement in writing, to form a com- 
pany, or find a purchaser to take over the property, on Mr. Jones 
undertaking to pay them a bonus of 1,000 guineas out of the pro- 
ceeds, over and above their professional charges. About the time 
of Mr. Jones’s arrival in London the second mortgagee had adver- 
tised the property for sale in New Zealand ; and so it was necessary 
to find £1,550 to pay him off. For this purpose an advance of 
£1,800 was obtained from a firm of bankers, at that time carrying 
on business in Regent Street; they were given a mortgage, and 
Mr. Jones’s personal security. Finding that the second mortgagee 
had been paid off, the first promptly demanded his money, and so 
the property was again put up for sale in April. Consequently, a 
further sum of £7,600 had to be found at short notice, in order Lo 
protect Mr. Jones’s interest and that of the bankers. It was 
agreed that one of the Solicitors should bid in his own name for the 
property at the sale up to £10,000, and that Solicitors and Banker 
together should find the money; the Banker limiting his share to 
£4,100. The property was bought at the sale in the Solicitor’s 
name for £7,600. There was no opposition bidding, it being 
understood in the Colony that the estate was bought in for Mr. 
Jones. At this point the trouble began. The relations between 
the parties had been somewhat ill-defined, owing to the haste with 
which the negotiations had been conducted; and Mr. Jones’s 
astonishment may be imagined when the Solicitor informed him 
that he had no legal claim of any kind upon the two owners, and 
would only be allowed a share of any profits as a matter of form, 
and on condition of his lending them every assistance. The client 
protested in vain. The Solicitor carried out his views to the letter 
by repeatedly refusing to recognise that the client had any interest, 
legal or equitable, in the property; but a last chance was given 
him to obtain a re-conveyance of the estate by paying to the new 
owners £10,000, plus 10 per cent. interest for one month, plus two 
bonuses of £1,000 each by May 8th, a date less than three weeks 
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distant. Failing that, he was given the option of paying the 
£10,000 by June Ist, plus interest as before, and two bonuses of 
£2,000; that is to say, another £2,000 for three weeks’ grace. 
Failing that, the estate was to be realised for the benefit of the 
Solicitor and Banker, Mr: Jones assisting, and receiving a third part 
of the net proceeds. Mr. Justice Channell, in a trial that took 
place years after this, called these terms “extremely onerous”; he 
was of opinion that they could have been set aside, even if the 
client had accepted them. As it was, he rejected them with 
indignation ; a day or two before the completion of the purchase 
he was informed by his Solicitor that the purchasers were to be 
considered as real owners; but in the event of the property realis- 
ing more than the advances, interest and expenses, they would be 
willing to share the profits with him. A certain vagueness is 
noticeable as to the basis on which the apportionment of possible 
profits was to be effected. Mr. Jones saw no remedy but a 
Chancery action, which he commenced through Messrs. Lewis and 
Lewis in September, 1894, to assert his equitable claim to the 
Mokau Estate. At this juncture a gentleman who had lent Mr. 
Jones £100 in exchange for a charge on the property made him 
bankrupt. This followed upon certain communications between 
Mr. Jones’s quondam Solicitor and the creditor’s solicitor, in the 
course of which the former suggested that as Mr. Jones had given 
a charge upon property “in which he had no interest whatever,” 
he should be prosecuted for obtaining money under false pretences. 
The creditor has since testified that had he known all the facts he 
would have had no objection to make further advances. Un- 
fortunately, the mischief had been done, and the bankruptcy put a 
stop to the Chancery proceedings. But while they were pending 
a friend purchased Mr. Jones’s interest in the Mokau Estate, and 
commenced a new Chancery action against the Solicitor and Banker 
in July, 1895. This action was defended up to the eve of the 
trial, the defendants pleading that Mr. Jones had no equitable 
interest of any kind; but at the last moment they withdrew from 
this position, and a compromise was effected, under which Mr. 
Jones’s right to redeem was recognized, and he was allowed till 
June, 1896, for payment of the first instalment of the amount due 
to the defendants, which was fixed at £14,500. A London Com- 
pany promised to find this money, but at the last moment they 
withdrew, and the Solicitor obtained an order of foreclosure 
against his former client on July 3rd, 1896. In October of the 
same year, Mr. Jones, on the advice of the present Lord Chief 
Justice—who was then Attorney-General—made a formal com- 
plaint to the Incorporated Law Society respecting the Solicitor’s 
conduct towards him. He had previously made application to the 
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Society, but they had declined to move, on the ground that litiga- 
tion was pending. On the second application the Law Society 
again refused to investigate the case, notwithstanding the fact that 
Sir Richard Webster himself took the trouble to acquaint them 
with his opinion that it was a matter which called for enquiry. 
That was in January, 1897. By this time the unfortunate victim 
was driven to desperation, and, in a weak moment, he published 
certain reckless statements regarding both Solicitor and Banker. 
He was prosecuted for criminal libel at the Old Bailey. Certain 
admissions, which he frankly made during the hearing, led to his 
plea of “ Not guilty,” being withdrawn. He was convicted, and 
bound over in his own recognizances to come up for sentence when 
called upon. There are occasions—whose number might possibly 
be reduced by a different system of selection for the Bench—when 
a singular fatality seems to attend the administration of the law; 
for we prefer to omit the word Justice in this connection. Mr. 
Jones might have been excused if, like Mr. Pickwick, he had failed 
to recognise his own case. Tried before the same Court some 
years later, Mr. Adolph Beck, an innocent man, suffered years of 
degradation, and the country the loss of a large sum paid to him as 
compensation. Mr. Jones was more fortunate; he had been at 
least technically guilty of libel. And yet no one could have borne 
less resemblance to a vulgar, venomous libeller. Mr. Jones’s 
health had already suffered. He had a grievance which was 
treated as a species of hallucination. He was unwary in speech to 
the last degree ; ignorant of law; craving vainly for justice. The 
trial made a deep impression on the writer, who was present, and 
in full possession of the facts. It was not so much that these facts 
were distorted, almost out of recognition, but that the whole atmo- 
sphere and perspective were false. The unctuous rectitude of the 
prosecution would not for a moment wish to press severely on a 
misguided man, whose friends should advise him to leave London, 
where his health was being undermined. A surfeit of this in- 
sincerity produced a violent reaction on a listener congenitally im- 
patient of Pecksniff-cum-Chadband. Lawless and _ uncertain 
thoughts took possession of him. Our civilisation pictured itself 
at certain points as a contrivance for bringing together a group of 
perfectly honourable men specially trained and befittingly be- 
wigged and begowned, who play a game for the liberty and 
property of their fellows, with the utmost solemnity ; all apparently 
unconscious of the fact that the dice are loaded. And yet the 
observer, whose impatience of this comedy drama deepened into 
physical loathing, had seen men, cities and legal vagaries not a 
few. He had seen the executioner and his myrmidons swoop down 
on a prisoner who asseverated his innocence after conviction ; place 
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him on his bare knees on a piece of iron chain; pass five cords 
deftly attached to his big toes, thumbs and pigtail through a hole 
in a beam behind him and on a level with his head; then pull 
the cords until the victim, in the guise of a trussed fowl, quivering 
in every limb, and still refusing to confess, became unconscious, 
and enjoyed a temporary respite from his tormentors. Mr. Jones 
was spared direct physical torture, but the prolonged anxiety had 
its effect, and during some months spent in hospital, he had time 
to reflect, not so much on the glorious uncertainty of the law, as 
on the precision with which its operations may, for a time, be 
manipulated. So far, Mr. Jones had barely reached the middle 
period of his martyrdom. His prospects were dismal, indeed. But 
on his restoration to health he found a friend who did yeoman 
service to his cause and honour to English journalism. It was 
Truth; and to that journal our own acknowledgements are due 
for details, dates, and much of what follows. Truth published Mr. 
Jones’s stcry on June 23rd, 1898. Its immediate effect was a run 
on the bank, which suspended payment, with the result that the 
Banker’s interest in the Mokau property passed to his trustee in 
bankruptcy, and introduced a series of unforeseen complications 
into this encyclopedic case. Moreover, the Solicitor appealed to 
the Incorporated Law Society for an enquiry into Truth’s allega- 
tions. The enquiry was refused. Soon after, the Mokau Estate 
was advertised for sale at the Mart, whereupon 77uth published 
an article under the heading, “ Caveat emptor.” An action was 
forthwith commenced against that journal for “slander of title,” 
but the property was withdrawn when Mr. Justice Byrne refused 
an application to stop the sale of Truth. The next development 
was that Mr. Jones obtained an order to prevent the Banker's 
trustee in bankruptcy from further dealing with the estate subject 
to Mr. Jones commencing an action to set aside the foreclosure 
order of July, 1896, on the ground that it was obtained by fraud. 
At this juncture in Mr. Jones’s fortunes, Sir Richard Webster was 
appointed Master of the Rolls. Mr. Jones appealed to him, with 
the result that the Incorporated Law Society agreed at length to 
hold an enquiry into Mr. Jones’s complaint against his Solicitor. 
The hearing extended over ten days, terminating on Dec. 15th, 
1900. The Committee issued their report about the middle of 
February. It was held therein that the Solicitor had not been 
guilty of professional misconduct. From this decision Mr. Jones 
appealed to the High Court, and the case was heard by Justices 
Channell and Phillimore, in April, 1901. The Court decided “ that 
a Solicitor can only buy his client’s property on his client’s behalf ; 
that the Solicitor’s original intention in this case was so to buy it ; 
that his subsequent claim to hold it adversely to his client was 
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wrong and unprofessional.” On this judgment Tru¢h made the 
following comment: “On two occasions, when he was struggling 
painfully te retrieve his loss, Mr. Joshua Jones applied to the Law 
Society for an enquiry into his Solicitor’s conduct. On each occa- 
sion his application was refused, and that notwithstanding the 
second one was backed by the express opinion of the Attorney- 
General himself that the case called for enquiry. It should be 
noted that by these two refusals the Discipline Committee 
declared, with the allegations of the complainant and much of the 
evidence before them, not merely that the Solicitor was innocent 
of unprofessional conduct, but that the complainant was unable to 
show a primd-facie case against him to justify the Committee 
holding a formal investigation. Much has been said and heard 
of late as to the inefficiency of the Incorporated Law Society as 
an instrument for maintaining professional discipline ; but I doubt 
if any evidence in that direction more damning to the Society has 
yet become public than this double refusal to hold an enquiry into 
complaints against a Solicitor who has now been found by the 
High Court to have been guilty of professional misconduct. When 
the eminent Solicitor who had so long presided over the Discip- 
linary Committee was brought up at the Old Bailey and sentenced 
to twelve years’ penal servitude, it naturally occurred to me that it 
might have been his influence which burked any enquiry into the 
Mokau case, and that his retirement might make room for a 
different spirit in the Committee; but the result of the enquiry 
which, under the most irresistible pressure described above, the 
Society was at last compelled to hold, is only on a par with the 
previous handling of the case.” 

Mr. Jones had won a famous victory, but if our readers suppose 
that it necessarily put him into possession of his property, they 
little know the windings of the legal labyrinth. When the judg- 
ment was delivered, Mr. Jones had commenced an action in Chan- 
cery to set aside the foreclosure order obtained by the Solicitor in 
1896. That action was commenced in compliance with an order 
made by Mr. Justice Wright to prevent the Banker’s trustees in 
bankruptcy from further dealing with the property. Mr. Jones was 
unable to proceed with the action for want of funds, and on repre- 
senting his position in Court the action was dismissed. Where- 
upon the Solicitor contended that he was entitled to deduct the 
costs of this abortive action from the costs which the Divisional 
Court had ordered him to pay. The Master rejected this argument, 
and Mr. Justice Lawrence upheld the Master's decision. Greatly 
daring, the Solicitor carried the case to the Court of Appeal, where 
it was heatd on the 25th of September, 1901, and dismissed by the 
unanimous judgment of the Court. The tide was now setting 
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strongly for Mr. Jones; but he was still very far from recovering 
his property. Z7uth commented as follows on this last judgment : 
“ Observe how the case stands. Every solicitor is an officer of the 
High Court. This particular Solicitor is charged by his client with 
having obtained his estate by unprofessional conduct, and in breach 
of his duty as a solicitor; conduct which, supplemented by other 
proceedings, which it was not within the province of the Court to 
consider, has enabled him to retain possession of the estate as 
against the client to this day. The incriminated officer is brought 
before the Court. It finds the professional misconduct proved, and 
visits it with a heavy pecuniary penalty. But surely the Court 
does not intend the matter to end there? The Court can hardly 
be supposed to have contemplated that the Solicitor was to retain 
the proceeds of his misconduct, after satisfying the penalty im- 
posed upon him. In this instance, the fruits of the misconduct 
take the shape of an estate the value of which is credibly estimated 
at some hundreds of thousands of pounds. I should have expected 
that when the Solicitor had the audacity to present himself before 
the Court of Appeal the other day, the first thing the Court would 
have said to him would have been: ‘You are an officer of the 
Court. You have been told by the Court that buying your client’s 
property as you did, you could only buy it on his account. In 
other words, you held the property as trustee for him. What steps 
have you taken to discharge this trust? What right have you to 
come here and ask for relief against the penalty which the Court 
has imposed upon you before you have moved a finger to discharge 
your duty as a trustee? As an officer of the Court we order you 
to reinstate your client, unless you desire to cease to be an officer 
of the Court. This seems to be the only logical and practical 
way of dealing with the case. If the Court is not prepared to deal 
on this principle with its own officers when it has found them 
guilty of misconduct, its jurisdiction over them becomes little more 
than a farce. The Master of the Rolls, as I understand the legal 
position, is the functionary in whom is vested the general jurisdic- 
tion of the Court over its officers, except so far as the trial of 
complaints against their conduct is regulated by the Solicitors’ Act 
of 1888. The public at large, and the aggrieved client in par- 
ticular, are entitled to expect that the Court will do everything in 
its power to keep its officers straight, and to see that when it con- 
victs them of misconduct they accept and act on its decision in the 
spirit as wel] as in the letter. It is owing to the energetic action 
of the present Lord Chief Justice during his tenure of the Master- 
ship of the Rolls, that the conduct of the Solicitor has been judici- 
ally investigated and condemned. One may fairly look, therefore, 
to Lord Alverstone’s successor in the office to carry on his salutary 
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action to its logical conclusion.” We fear that Mr. Jones looked in 
vain for this happy consummation. The next development 
occurred in the spring of 1902, when the Solicitor took the singular 
step of endeavouring to persuade 7ruzh to invest in the Mokau 
Estate. While declining the insidious suggestion, Tru¢h wrote: 
“If the Solicitor takes up the position that, whatever the judges 
say, he has done nothing discreditable, that he is entitled to dispose 
of the estate to any one who will give him a sufficient sum to dis- 
burse him for his outlay over it, and that he has no duty equitable 
or moral towards Mr. Jones, whom he may leave to beg his bread 
about the streets of London, until he ends his days in a Work- 
house, then he is defying the Court of which he is an officer, and 
exposing himself to the worst reflections from every honourable 
man.” 

There were various legal skirmishes after this date, ending in 
every instance in the discomfiture of the Solicitor, but it was not 
until the middle of 1904 that Mr. Jones regained control of his 
property, and was in a position to rejoin his wife and family, after 
a separation which for them, as for him, was fraught with hard- 
ship, humiliation, and anxiety. The Mokau Estate had achieved 
such an unenviable notoriety that the difficulty of disposing of it in 
this country had increased a hundredfold. _It is credibly reported 
that when capitalists were asked to buy it, they generally replied 
by asking another question: “ Do you think we are going to buy 
half-a-dozen lawsuits ?” 

This extraordinary case suggests various reflections, and a rule 
of three sum. We shall begin with the last. Even with the 
assistance and support of two such powerful sympathisers as the 
Lord Chief Justice of England and Truth, it took Mr. Joshua 
Jones ten years to emerge from the toils of the law; how long 
would it have taken a friendless litigant? Should any of our 
readers have the misfortune to be involved in such lengthened 
torture—which Heaven forfend—we pray they may find such 
doughty champions; but another condition is equally necessary 
for survival, and that is the physique of a Joshua Jones. It is true 
that he lost his temper and used wild whirling words, which, al- 
though technically libellous, were afterwards proved to be substan- 
tially true. For nine men out of ten Mr. Jones’s ordeal would have 
been fatal to life or reason, probably to both. 

To return for a moment to the surprise expressed by Truth 
that the Court of Appeal did not put to the Solicitor the pertinent 
query: “What right have you to come here and ask for relief 
against the penalty which the Court has imposed upon you before 
you have moved a finger to discharge your duty as a trustee?” Is 
it possible that 77u¢h, with its immense experience of law and its 
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genuine sympathy with the cause of legal reform, has never pene- 
trated the mystery, as to why so many able and honourable men 
have never moved a finger to shut down on chicanery, and shorten 
such interminable jugglery as we have described? Ex-President 
Roosevelt has not failed to call attention to the radical defect of the 
law in America, where our vicious system obtains—for which our 
American cousins owe the Pilgrim Fathers anything but a debt of 
gratitude. It is in the ex-President’s words, “the hair-splitting 
technicalities in the interpretation of the law by judges.” And 
that is directly and most unmistakably traceable to their training 
and habits at the Bar. They pass the most impressionable years 
of their professional career in an atmosphere of sheer technicality. 
We have already dealt with the matter at considerable length. 
Suffice it to say here that two disastrous results are produced by this 
system. Certain judges, fortunately few and far between, never 
cease to be advocates—generally for the prosecution—even after 
being promoted to the Bench. This is evident from the moment a 
case is opened before them. The system, not the individual, is to 
blame for the travesty of justice which follows. The leading 
counsel for the prosecution subsides gracefully into the position of 
junior. A conviction being a foregone conclusion, he is mildness 
itself, and positively finds extenuating circumstances in temper, ill- 
ness, nerves, etc. Nothing paraiyses the defence so completely as 
this kindly Macchiavellianism. Our legal history is there to prove 
indubitably that it has involved innocent men in ruin and degrada- 
tion. But in spite of the system of selection, owing to the natural 
levelheadedness of the race, such cases are fortunately rare. What 
we deplore and protest against is another effect of the system on 
all but a few exceptionally gifted men; it is the tendency to be 
hidebound in technicality. That is the melancholy result of our 
system. Its toleration of sophistry, verbal fencing, quibbling, and 
chicanery, leads to the preposterous length and ruinous expense of 
certain trials. Against this abuse an influential organ of the Press 
enters a protest in the following words. “What is now needed is 
a system of procedure which shall bear less severely upon the poor 
man, who is practically debarred from securing ideal justice when 
his case may occupy weeks, and swallow up a fortune in fees and 
costs.” We have seen with what success a case may be spun out 
into a dozen subsidiary suits and made to last ten years. For this 
the hair-splitting technicality of the judges is largely responsible. 
It is the explanation of the singular fact that no member of the 
Court of Appeal saw his way to ask the question which the un- 
sophisticated layman rightly observed was the first thing that the 
circumstances suggested. The remedy is an entire and absolute 
separation of the training and career of judge and advocate. This 
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change once effected, reforms of procedure would naturally and in 
many instances automatically follow. As long as technicality is 
rampant on the Bench, so long will reforms of procedure be either 
resisted or whittled down and rendered nugatory. Men who are 
to perform the important duties of judges should be selected on a 
sound, scientific system, and given a training in methods directed 
to further, not to thwart, the ends of justice. Such a method 
would have saved us from some, if not all our “ hard bargains” ; 
and would have powerfully contributed to guard all our judges 
from the blight of technicality. When the false god is dethroned, 
they will themselves be the first to point the way of escape out of 
the Slough of Despond in which our discredited legal system is now 
floundering. This is how it strikes the leading journal. “We 
recognise the difficulty of dealing with preliminary examinations, 
the statutes relating to which extend from the time of Philip and 
Mary to our own. It ought, however, surely, not to be impossible 
to attain the chief ends of such examinations with less expenditure 
of time. Life is not long enough, humanity too frail for these por- 
tentous prefaces to the actual trials.” We have not had to wait 
long for an admirable illustration, not only of the portentous length 
of such prefaces, but also of their utter futility and their out- 
rageous expense to the accused, and to a long-suffering public. It 
will be seen that our criticisms are mild compared with the con- 
demnation which the law passes on itself. The Treasury drew up 
a formidable indictment of Mr. Horatio Bottomley, M.P., some 
months ago, charging him with various low crimes and mis- 
demeanours, such as misappropriation of moneys obtained by dupli- 
cation of shares on a gigantic scale in certain companies with which 
he was connected as Chairman. Mr. Bottomley conducted his own 
defence at the Guildhall with marked ability. It is understood 
that he paid for the defence of his co-defendants, three employés 
of the companies who were charged with aiding and abetting the 
alleged misdoings. Several scores of witnesses were examined 
for the prosecution, many of them from distant parts of the country. 
No expense was spared by the Treasury. An array of counsel 
were briefed. We have not a word to say about the merits of the 
case nor about the manner in which it was conducted by the pro- 
secution. We are only concerned to note the result, namely, that 
after an enquiry lasting for weeks the charge was dismissed with- 
out the accused being asked to produce evidence. We invite the 
attention of the public to this fiasco. It is lamentable from what- 
ever point of view we consider it. We express no opinion as to 
whether the innocent have been unjustly accused, harassed, and 
mulcted in large sums; or whether the guilty have escaped. How- 
ever that may be, one fact emerges; it is that we have no legal 
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system ; we have legal chaos. It is not for us to decide whether 
the fault is in the law or in the lawyers. In either case the scandal 
is none the less discreditable, the waste of public money none the 
less reprehensible. It is for our legal luminaries to say whether 
we have witnessed a display of imbecility or a triumph of techni- 
cality. We may well ask how many more exhibitions of this sort 
the public will be compelled to pay for before becoming aware of 
the urgent necessity for legal reform? The Attorney-General and 
the Solicitor-General have no administrative Departments; why 
did they not conduct the case themselves? 

We return for a moment to the case of Mr. Joshua Jones; one 
of its most serious aspects remains to be considered; inasmuch as 
there was a partial failure of the daily newspaper press in its self- 
imposed duty of guarding our liberties. In the case of dereliction 
of duty, who, we ask, shall guard these guardians? It is true that 
Mr. Jones’s case had the serious defect of being uninteresting. He 
had broken no laws, human or Divine, except by speaking the 
truth in a premature and tactless manner. Distance does not lend 
enchantment to the journalistic view. Quoth the news editor out 
West to the chief: “What do you think of this; 2,000 people 
drowned in an inundation?” “Good Lord, what a scoop! Give it 
a heading that would frighten a saint! 2,000 people! Where- 
abouts on the Mississippi did you say it was?” “Not on the 
Mississippi; on the Hoang-ho.” “Your Hoang-ho be hanged! 
Pitch it away! They would want at least 200,000 people drowned 
in China!” Again, there was in Mr. Jones’s case no dashing 
divorcée, the heroine of a hundred flirtations, whose photograph 
would help to sell the issue ; but there was on the other side of the 
world a mother whom we may imagine to have “ screamed o’er her 
famishing brood,” while the husband and father was maintaining 
an unequal struggle with the law which he did not really break, 
but by which he was broken in health and purse. The Times, to 
its credit, has always set its face against verbatim reporting of 
morbidly sensational and prurient cases. The absence of such 
features, therefore, cannot account for its failure to report the early 
phases of the Joshua Jones’ case. Does the demoralisation of the 
law spread in certain mysterious ways by contagion or infection to 
the press? The question is no idle one, having regard to the fact 
that the Zzmes has made it a special feature to devote great atten- 
tion to law reports; having regard also to Tru¢h’s statement in its 
issue of May 2nd, 1901, that “the facts have been most meagrely 
reported in the daily Press—the T7zmes, indeed, hitherto so zealous 
on behalf of the professional integrity of solicitors, did not even 
allude to the case.” And yet the case in its various phases had 
been before the Courts since the month of September, 1894. We 
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do not guarantee the accuracy of Truth’s assertion. If it is incor- 
rect the Zimes will take care to cite day and date in contradiction. 
But this is not all; in reporting the unanimous judgment of the 
Court of Appeal against the Solicitor in September, 1901, Truth, 
in its issue of November 7th, has the following comment. The 
italics are ours: By one of those strange coincidences which have 
marked the Mokau litigation in all its various stages, not a single 
one of the London papers reported this very interesting judgment. 
What does that palladium of our liberties, the daily Press, say to 
this? For the leading journal there is this to be said, in mitigation 
of sentence, no matter how past omissions may be accounted for: 
There has been an entire change of policy recently, and the 7imes 
is now to be reckoned among the advocates of legal reform.. This 
is abundantly proved by the various extracts we have given in 
previous articles, extracts in which some of the present legal absur- 
dities have been vigorously exposed. We may observe, parenthetic- 
ally, that another departure, “ under the new management,” is less 
calculated to enhance its reputation in scientific circles. We refer 
to an article on the centenary of Darwin, written in the interests ot 
clericalism. After much praise of the great writer’s sterling 
character and great industry, an attempt was made to depreciate 
his importance in the world of thought because he had not suc- 
ceeded in bridging the chasm between life and non-life. Felix 
qui potutt rerum cognoscere causus. Darwin was not ambitious of 
that special felicity as regards the First Cause. He never set out 
to explain the origin of life; what he did explain was the origin 
of species. Nor did the Times have the grace to mention that 
ascertained facts of human embryology, unknown to Darwin, have 
enormously strengthened his hypothesis, both as against orthodoxy 
and against Butler, for the duel is a triangular one. What would 
be thought of a criticism of the late M. de Blowitz which concluded 
in this fashion? “ The Times is a national asset, and M. de Blowitz 
was one of the chief assets of the Tzmes. When the political 
centre of gravity moved to Berlin, he made a brief sojourn in the 
German capital at a critical moment, and there achieved one of his 
greatest triumphs. But Paris was his kingdom. His pontifical 
manner gave a special charm to his practical insight. His daily 
telegrams had the attraction of a picture and the accuracy of a 
chart; they are highly important contributions to the history, 
political and social, of our amiable neighbours. But after all, 
present history is merely a prolongation of the past; and it is no 
discredit to the marvellous natural gifts and the untiring industry 
of the great correspondent , it is merely an expression of his limita- 
tions when we remind our readers that he has nowhere given us a 
convincing statement as to the identity of the Man with the Iron 
Mask. 
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Reference was made in our previous article to an appeal made 
to Mr. Lloyd George by the President of the Law Society for an 
extension of the privileges of solicitors, but without mentioning the 
direction of such extension. A rumour is current that the present 
move is a revival of a project of some nine years ago for granting 
to the Law Society the privilege of striking solicitors off the Rolls 
on its own responsibility, without the intervention of His Majesty’s 
Judges. Truth commented as follows on this subject in its issue 
of January 18th, 1900. “In the eye of the law a solicitor is an 
officer of the Supreme Court and on principle, the power to remove 
him from that position ought not to be delegated to any less 
authority than the Court itself. At the same time, if the attempt 
is to be seriously made to arm the Law Society with this power, it 
becomes of more importance than before that the public and Parlia- 
ment should be clearly informed as to the manner in which the 
Incorporated Law Society at present exercises such power as it 
possesses in regard to the punishment of professional offences. 
Referring to the case mentioned in Truth where a client who had 
been heavily robbed by a trustee-solicitor was advised by another 
solicitor that it would be waste of time to bring the facts before the 
Incorporated Law Society, another large London solicitor tells 
me that he himself, as the result of his experience, gave on one 
occasion similar advice to a client who had consulted him after 
being defrauded by another solicitor. From the too familiar 
heading in the Times reports ‘im re a solicitor, ex parte the Incor- 
porated Law Society,’ the public are apt to conclude that the Law 
Society is a most active and energetic body of guardians of the 
honour of the profession and the interests of the public; but an 
examination of the facts will show that a large majority of these 
cases are merely the more or less automatic consequence of the 
conviction of the solicitor concerned before the Criminal Courts. 
Out of nine solicitors struck off the Rolls on Mcaday last five were 
convicts. The cases in which the powers of the Law Society are 
successfully invoked without the criminal law having been pre- 
viously set in motion are comparatively few. On the other hand 
there is too much reason to suppose that breaches of professional 
conduct by which clients are seriously damaged, but of which the 
public hears nothing, are very numerous. What we ought to know 
in order to correctly gauge the efficiency of the Discipline Com- 
mittee for its supposed purpose, is the number of cases in which 
the Society is invoked by clients successfully, and of the cases 
which are hushed up altogether because clients are advised by 
those who know the ropes that an appeal to the Law Society would 
be futile. In this connection I would ask attention to the following 
letter from a solicitor :—-‘ Sir,—I am very glad to see that you have 
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taken notice of my attack upon the Discipline Committee of the 
Law Society. In your issue of this week you speak of a solicitor 
being acquitted by that body, but I would point out to you (for it 
has a most material bearing upon some of the most startling de- 
cisions), that when the Law Society dismiss a charge it is very 
much more than a verdict of acquittal. The Statute under which 
they act (51, 52 Vict., Cap. 15, Sec. 13), provides that ‘if the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that there is no prima-facie case of misconduct 
against the solicitor, the Society need not take any further pro- 
ceedings ; but if the Committee are of opinion that there is a prima- 
facie case it shall be the duty of the Society to bring the report of 
the Committee before the Court.’ In the case which you quote, 
the Committee decided, not that the Solicitor had not been guilty 
of professional misconduct, but that there was not even evidence 
enough against him to raise a prima-facie suggestion that he had 
been guilty of such conduct. Similarly, in one of the cases which 
I have quoted where a solicitor, for his own purposes, and without 
authority, endorsed his client’s name on a cheque, the Committee 
decided, not that he was not guilty of forgery, but thaf there was 
not even prima-facie evidence against him; and they then pro- 
ceeded to stultify their decision by ordering him to pay the costs 
of the enquiry. I see that you speak of the Parliamentary grant 
being discontinued, and there can, I apprehend, be very little doubt 
that this will be done; but in the interests both of the public and 
the profession, I hope that Parliament will do much more than this 
and take away from the Discipline Committee their powers, of 
which they have made such ill use. The duties ought to be per- 
formed now, as they were formerly, by a Master of the High Court, 
an independent official who will do his duty without fear or favour. 
“ The first case referred to is that of the Mokau estate. The 
other is still more significant. If it be true that a client com- 
plained to the Law Society that a solicitor had endorsed his name 
upon a cheque without his authority; and if the endorsement being 
upon the cheque, and the client making this allegation in respect 
of it, the Committee decided that there was not even a prim4-facie 
case for investigation, this one case alone would be sufficient to 
stamp the Discipline Committee as unfit to be longer trusted with 
the discharge of its functions. In the face of such a spectacle as 
last Monday’s, when nine solicitors were judicially executed in one 
batch—seven of them for breaches of trust or frauds on their pro- 
fessional clients—and in the face of similar evidence which is con- 
tinually coming to light, the present is certainly no time for relax- 
ing whatever protection the public is afforded by the present system 
of dealing with offences of this class. That the transference to the 
Incorporated Law Society of the power to strike men off the Rolis 
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would relax the protection of the public no one can seriously doubt. 
The position seems to be that the Incorporated Law Society, hav- 
ing already shown itself averse to the washing of dirty linen under 
any circumstances, is now seeking to obtain powers to do its wash- 
ing in secret, and at its own unfettered discretion. Although the 
public are not generally aware of it, all clients have the right to lay 
complaints in regard to the conduct of solicitors directly before the 
High Court, instead of the Incorporated Law Society. So far 
from transferring the powers of the Court to the Law Society, 
Parliament would be far better advised in transferring all the 
powers of the Law Society to the Court, to be exercised by 
Masters or Judges, according as the Court, in its own discretion, 
may direct.” 

Our readers will not regard this excerpt from ancient history 
as irrelevant, in view of the alleged revival of a preposterous 
demand. 


IGNOTUS. 








May. 


THE TRADE FETICH. 


THAT under any system of society, civilized or barbarous, barter or 
trade is necessary, needs no comment; but that what is known as 
modern civilisation, should be given up almost entirely to commerce, 
is as extraordinary as any of the waves of fanaticism which have 
temporarily enthralled different parts of the world. If, and indeed 
vices be virtues in excess, the old order would be reasonable, but 
to make money-making the chief, almost sole object of life, is a 
vice, a fetich, the explosion of which must be to the advantage of 
truth, honour, art, religion, life itself. For is not the conception of 
life, what it can bring, what can be accomplished, drowned in the 
battle cry of our so-called progress—money, money ; everything to 
be had for money. 

The result: Strife, stress, strenuousness. 

To the discovery of America may be traced the spirit of avarice, 
the slow but certain extinction of the fundamental truths of honesty 
and charity, and that gradual loss of sympathy between men. These 
are among the more patent effects of the inculcation of that spirit of 
commercialism which has enslaved the civilized, or more correctly 
speaking, modern nations. 

From the end of the XV. century, the merchant and financier, 
by the accumulation of wealth merely, have changed the code of 
honour, the diplomacy of nations, the nature of society ; they have 
usurped the territorial position of the noble, and whilst the Press 
has obtained all the influence of the priest, they have secured a posi- 
tion not only in the Council and transaction of State’ affairs, but 
have in no small measure turned to their personal advantage the 
prerogatives of the Crown. Wisdom, learning, heredity, genius, the 
dreamers of poetry, music, and painting, the soldier and sailor—all 
must accept as equal, if not actually as superior, the man who has 
done nothing but make his own fortune. 

So also are the worry, harshness, and haste of modern methods 
directly traceable to American influence. For, year after year, 
thousands upon thousands of men from the old countries—good 
men, bad men, unfortunate men, either for their own or their coun- 
tries’ good ; have gone to America, all with the same set purpose, not 
the noble object of the pioneer, but just the sordid vulgar deter- 
mination to make money quickly, to get on, by any means—scarcely 
the right mentality to form an ideal. 
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This has become the watchword of the new world, and natur- 
ally does not foster that nice sense of fairness and regard for one’s 
neighbour, the old countries still regard as desirable. Not that any 
are free from scandal and corruption, as will testify the fate in 
recent years of financiers and public officers, showing that these 
methods are still considered dishonest. That is to say, the old 
world, more conservative, has not yet succeeded in swallowing the 
conviction that they are right and proper. 

It is a question whether work itself, especially its present exi- 
gencies, is not considered from a wrong point of view. Even dis- 
regarding the Biblical assertion that labour is the initial curse, we 
can trace from the earliest times, the efforts of priest and ruler to 
force the native from his primitive pleasures, to make the savage 
work, to enslave the free. That some proportion of labour is due 
from all, and is essential to our very existence, is not disputable. 
But lives spent wholly in labour, and often useless labour, is dis- 
tinctly a wrong condition. Did not Mary choose the better course ? 
The dignity of labour would be in large extent the pretty plausible 
invention of those who wanted work done. 

The American asserts work to him is not labour, but pleasure. 
Endowed with tremendous energy, he loves making money, “ not 
for the money itself, but for the pleasure of making it.” A subtle 
distinction and an avowal of immoderation (or rather intemperance), 
doubly reprehensible. For, besides the harm to the character, 
those who have not this trick of money-making, are for their very 
livelihood driven into the vortex and doomed to lives they can 
never assimilate. The glutton for work of this kind is every atom 
as censurable as the glutton for meat, drink, or pleasure. 


During the XIX. century, to be proved hereafter, probably the 
worst period of history for disregard of tradition and respect, the 
nobility, taunted with idleness and envious of the place within their 
ranks accorded the invading industrial and financial potentates, 
momentarily forgot ancestral dignity, ignored tradition, and many a 
noble escutcheon was trodden into the mire, misused to cover the 
advance of mushroom companies upon the strategic financial field. 

With commercialism at its zenith went forth the assertion that 
only the business man could be an administrator, that only the 
active trader should rule. 


Fancy the mentality desiring government by men whose 
whole soul and intellect is centred upon tapes and candles, in mak- 
ing a profit? Are not these the servants of the people, the pur- 
veyors, the commissariat. Many a man who to-day would rule the 
West weuld be kept in his place in the East and whipped for extor- 
tion. So low, indeed, did tradition and respect fall in the XIX 
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century, that the marvel is not that so much of the old world beau- 
ties and ideals were ruthlessly destroyed, but that so much has 
survived. 

Undoubtedly there are to-day millions of men engaged in 
money-making, totally indifferent to unproductive beauty, men to 
whom a belching factory chimney embodies all their notions of art 
and romance. The Goths and Huns, genuine vandals, could do no 
more harm than the smug Stiggins and Buggins, who have reached 
some degree of opulence in industrial venture, or authority in paro- 
chial government 

The tendency, too, is to leave everything to the Government, 
and complaints of the apathy of the ruling powers are frequent. 


But people forget or ignore that a nation gets the Government 
it deserves. A constitutional Government is made up of and by 
the people. Which would show England to be largely a nation of 
lawyers, money-makers, and faddists—not the wherewithal to make 
a happy, merry England. The ruler, like the gentleman, must be 
born, not made, and the question of heredity cannot be shunned by 
the shrug of a shoulder, or the empty rhetoric of political spite. 


Necessarily, to assert that a long pedigree must mean superior 
brains, is as puerile as to deny that superiority, where good brains 
have that long pedigree of administrators and traditions, that spiri- 
tual indefinable something, not attained by the parvenu. Students 
of Republican France, whose doom it is by reason of its superior 
mentality, to be the forerunner in European experiments, will notice 
the unhidden contempt for the plutocrat, the nouveau riche, the 
bourgeois ; the disrespect of the people for those who are only of 
themselves, enriched, and the still surviving respect for the 
aristocrat. 

Individuality is undoubtedly greater and more general in 
France than in any other country. Wealth is more distributed, the 
land held by a larger number of proprietors, with many more small 
trades and handicrafts still in full swing, thus ensuring an amount 
of individual independence unknown elsewhere. To these, proofs 
of superior mentality, can be attributed the failure to introduce 
American methods. Naturally cautious, slow and suspicious, adver- 
tisement and bounce only increase their wariness. The intense, 
almost national hatred of the Semite, intolerant and unreasonable 
as it would be if taken from the quite erroneous aspect of religious 
persecution and abhorrence, is really only a natural, far-seeing, in- 
telligent, self-preserving dislike to a system founded upon Shylock- 
ism, usury, and sweating. 

That trade brings happiness or lasting prosperity to a nation is 
hardly borne out by facts. In England, the pioneer of commerce 
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with all natural resources at her disposal, we find, after years of 
industrial prosperity, national and municipal debts, which any de- 
crease of population and rateable values must render a serious out- 
look for posterity. 

Now, we have to face increased pauperism, heavy but inade- 
quate poor rates, ever growing demands upon charity, every other 
man who reaches the age only too necessitous of his pension, be- 
sides whole millions of younger men, women, and, of course, their 
children, clad in the cold comfort of industrial respectability, if not 
actually starving to-day, ever on the brink of starvation to-morrow. 

This, it may be urged, is not only due to industrialism, but also 
to recklessness, drink, vice, laziness. Surely, but bad, ill-considered 
Government, obsolete land laws, and legal procedures, would be 
true of a large proportion of these. 

It must also be considered that the life of the average workman 
is not a happy one. He can have little interest in his work, a 
mere pawn, tossed from trade to trade, forced into unionism by the 
rapacity of employers, deprived of individualism by the socialist 
doctrines of his political leaders, debased in intellect by the cessa- 
tion of work requiring originality, intelligence and technical know- 
ledge, ever more and more under the dominion of the machine, 
he is no longer a man, a workman from brain to hand; he is incap- 
able of achieving an entire work, he is the slave of the engine in- 
tended to be an aid and so quickly his master. How reconcile any 
Board of Trade Returns of fabulous figures, with the distress ever 
existing in all industrial centres, to which people have been drawn 
by this Fetich of Trade; to loose their individuality, practically their 
freedom, to become cogs of this Juggernaut, the lowest of human 
drudges, mere feeders of a machine. 

Still, life must, and does, contain higher ideals, nobler pleasures, 
and more satisfying life works than the fate of the many who pass a 
life of toil and misery in making what is called a respectable living ; 
or of that of the few, who having acquired the trick of money mak- 
ing, go on making what they cannot want. 

The power and influence of the Feudal Lord of old was in- 
finitely less and less harmful than that of the too rich man. 

History, not only the recorder of what has been, but the sure 
foreteller of what must be, would prove that just as the former fell 
the inevitable victims of their own excesses, so a reaction is now 
setting in, in the appreciation of men at their money’s worth. 

One of those waves of thought inexplicable, except telepathic- 
ally, is working its slow, silent, unswervable way in accordance 
with Nature’s Laws of Re-action and Compensation. 

Necessarily any too drastic reform must do at least as much 
real harm as problematic good. The cosmic laws cannot be hurried. 
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But there are many methods by which all who would, could alle- 
viate much unnecessary misery, according to their own small or 
large means. Of food and warmth there is plenty for all. 

Some must always deserve, some command a lion’s share, but 
for any to go without, proclaims an indefensibly wrong condition of 
society. 

The systems of patronage, monastic protection, apprenticeship 
to the handicrafts, have their merits—men were accepted at their 
value of brain or craftsmanship, and could feel the glory of some 
completed or well attempted life work. 

Rich and moderately rich men there are in plenty, eager to do 
charitable deeds, and doing them in spite of bogus appeal and 
fraud. Many of us know of real deserving cases, friends, relatives 
even. Men unfitted by health, or mistaken education for the battle 
against the lusty swashbucklers of the age, but capable of independ- 
ence under different conditions. The old-fashioned conditions. 

Most happily, too, we see signs of return to good taste in all 
directions 

The veriest simpleton must eventually sicken of suggested pur- 
chases of rubbishy articles, for which the “long-felt want” is only 
a crude advertising dodge. 

We begin to realise again that a good article is the best in the 
long run, cheaper in the end. Why not in increasing measure re- 
vive the old hand industries? Let us have our own personal pro- 
viders : the bootmaker, where you can drop in and watch your shoes 
in the making; the carver and cabinet maker, at work upon your 
own designs. Cloth weaving, fine flax spinning, tapestries also. Let 
us revive those quiet industries which made things to last, in contra- 
distinction to the factory article made not to last. By so doing, we 
shall also allay that complicated state of mind of always being in 
want of something. It is not sufficient to wish these handicrafts 
well; one must also be prepared to pay a better price. 

The cult of the antique is, indeed, pleasurable and educating, 
and very profitable to,the dealer, but the connoisseurs and rich men 
of other centuries were not mere collectors only of beautiful things, 
but patrons and producers also. 

Have our great Guilds and Corporations no higher traditions 
to uphold than those of hospitality ? 

The world has often seen the sudden rise of rich men—men 
as fearsome as any watered stock Croesus of to-day. Rich cities 
have risen and fallen, for want of that spiritual asset the commercial 
mind ignores. 

People will tire of being exploited, poisoned, maimed, and 
killed outright, so that growing industries may not be interfered 
with. The worm turns. The starving and brutalised masses pro- 
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duced the French Revolution. Those who have feeling, tradition, 
and the right sentiment would avert a catastrophe; the blatant 
bourgeois is only conscious of money. Should history repeat itself 
the aristocrat can again teach him something, if it be only in the 
manner of making a dignified exit. 

Trade, and particularly those who conduct it, will change, but 
the real future, the true happiness of any nation, is not alone in 
work or manufactures. That nation only can really live which 
returns to and keeps closest to nature’s laws. 

Fetiches and fads are but fanaticism. Money-making in itself 
can be no ideal. . 

It is said, what matters the means if the end be attained? 

We may not cavil at the peaceful utterances of statesmen, and 
can rejoice at the signing of accords, which have at least the appear- 
ance of universal goodwill. Still we must notice that what Religion, 
Philosophy, and Diplomacy failed to achieve, has been in no small 
measure accomplished by materialism. We are not to make war— 
not because of the teaching of Christ, not because we have learnt to 
love our neighbours, but because it injures trade and costs money. 
There is nothing of which to complain if the result has any degree 
of permanency. That, only time can prove, but history would 
allow some scepticism as to the real value of friendship founded 
mainly, if not solely, upon interest. 

The Golden Calf is set up very high indeed; the dominion of 
Israel is well nigh complete. 


HERBERT CHAPLIN DE BEER. 








May. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, INSURANCE AND 
LABOUR EXCHANGES, 


THOSE members of the Government who are urging their 
colleagues to take up the subject of insurance as a remedy for the 
evils which accompany unemployment are to be congratulated. 
They merit the active support of every reformer desiring practical 
treatment of this industrial and social canker, unemployment. Of 
all the schemes yet suggested for the benefit of the genuine victims 
of industrial fluctuations, consistent with the interests of commerce 
and the rights of the community, a well-ordered scheme of insur- 
ance against hunger in the event of unavoidable idleness would 
be the best. In insurance we have an instrument that would serve 
the best interests of the real unemployed, without subsidising the 
sham unemployed, without disorganising the labour market, with- 
out damaging industry, and without unduly taxing the community. 
Besides, the difficulties in the way of adoption of a scheme of 
unemployment insurance are by no means so formidable as some 
people seem to fear, and are certainly much less formidable than 
those to be met with in establishing any other unemployed scheme 
of a comprehensive character. Indeed, it is only necessary to face 
the facts and actualities of present-day industrialism fairly and 
squarely for a single moment in order to see that insurance is the 
most practical remedy available. 

The first point to recognise in connexion with unemployment 
is that the problem, as a problem, cannot be absolutely solved. 
Unemployment might be lessened, for a time, by various labour- 
creating devices of a more or less costly character; but unemploy- 
ment cannot be abolished altogether. That is the bed-rock fact upon 
which our unemployed legislation must be founded, unless such 
legislation is to fail The fluctuations of industry, the change of 
weather, seasons, and fashions, and the progress ‘of science and 
invention must, always and everywhere, result in some displace- 
ment of labour. Progressive industrialism creates, and must create, 
unemployment as well as employment. And industry not only 
. creates, but reguires, a reserve of idle labour; therefore, the pro- 
blem before us, is not how to abo/ish the unemployed, but how to 
keep them efficient, respectable, and within call. It is no more 
possible to eradicate unemployment than it is to extirpate sickness, 
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or avoid accident. Some industries need many hands one day, but 
only a few another day. Unless we have a reserve of idle labour 
available, our industries will lack the power of expansion. It 
cannot be too often repeated, or too strongly insisted upon, that 
the unemployed—at any rate, some of the unemployed—are essen- 
tial to enterprise and progress. The unemployed are not a mere 
by-product of a faulty industrialism—not a superfluity to be got 
rid of by fantastic “ work-for-all” schemes—but an integral part 
of our industrial organisation, and as such they merit consideration 
and treatment. It is neither possible nor desirable to abolish 
unemployment, therefore we ought to insure against it. There is 
no other way! 
Another cardinal point in this problem is that the unemployed 
are not a fixed and regular quantity—not an army always com- 
posed of the same units. Most “unemployed” schemers have laid 
their plans hitherto upon the assumption that the men who are 
out of work to-day are in all cases those who will be unemployed 
to-mcrrow, next week, next month, and next year. Even the 
“Labour” Party talk about “registering,” “classifying,” anJ 
“ organising” the unemployed, and then providing suitable work 
for them. But this would not be practicable in the case of the 
best of the unemployed, because some men are unemployed this 
week and others next week. The unemployed of to-day may be 
the employed of to-morrow, and the employed of to-day may be 
the unemployed of to-morrow. All men are liable to unemploy- 
ment, therefore, in considering the problem of unemployment 
we must rid our minds of the idea that we are dealing merely with 
the minority who happen to be idle at the moment—as a matter of 
fact, we must deal with the whole of our workers, employed and 
unemployed. The “Labour” Party scheme, like most other quack 
unemployed schemes, is-based upon three absolutely false assump- 
tions. First, that the unemployed are a standing army; second, 
that they have no desire to return to their former occupations ; and, 
thirdly, that they are all lacking in common honesty and dignity. 
The dona fide workman unemployed needs two things—he 
needs a job in his own line as soon as the exigencies of industry 
permit ; and until such job is available he needs food. The real 
type of a British workman neither needs nor desires pauperising 
relief work of any kind or description. He does not want to appear 
before a committee of strangers and answer a hundred and one 
questions about his private affairs. He does not want to parade 
himself, and publicly acknowledge that he is a “ dead beat.” And 
he most certainly does not want to be exiled to a farm colony, 
away from his home, and out of reach of the employer who may 
require his services again at any moment. He desires to retain 
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his independence, his freedom to seek work on his own account, 
and his dignity and self-respect. Only by insurance can the needs 
of this man be met. The requirements of the workman himself, 
like those of the industries upon which he depends, imperatively 
demand the establishment, not of relief works, but of a compre- 
hensive scheme of unemployment insurance. 

We have an excellent object-lesson afforded us by those trade 
unions which grant out-of-work pay to their idle members, and it is 
remarkable that the Labour Party, with a special commission to 
advance the cause of the unemployed, and claiming to be practical 
politicians, instead of enforcing the lesson provided by the organi- 
sations which pay their salaries, have spent, and are spending, 
their energies on a ridiculous Right-to-Work Bill. The trade- 
unionist insured against hunger manages to get along tolerably 
well when unemployed. This man seldom becomes physically in- 
efficient through lack of nourishment ; seldom becomes a beggar, 
pauper, or criminal. Moreover, this man is within call of the 
employer, who may happen to want him. No scheme of costly 
relief work is necessary or desired in this case. The unemployed 
trade unionist is in the industrial reserve, efficient and ready for 
employment at any moment. Industry and the nation owe trade 
unionism a debt of gratitude. Obviously, trade-union-conducted 
insurance has its limitations; but the system is ample as a lesson 
in the capabilities and possibilities of industrial insurance. Here 
we have solid ground upon which to build the fabric of industrial 
and social reformation. 

If, as is proved, some men are able and willing, out of their 
earnings, to pay the whole cost of insuring themselves against that 
unemplcyment which is one of the common events of their lives, 
why not require all men to pay at least a part of the cost of such 
insurance? Labour is much more liable to unemployment than 
property is to fire. Of course, it may be urged that we do not 
compel the owner of property to insure against fire ; then why com- 
pel the workman to insure against idleness? But we must recog- 
nise that owing to defective education, environment, and breeding, 
and bad industrial and social conditions, large masses of the 
workers lack that prudence and forethought, and those organising 
abilities which are common attributes of the propertied classes. 
Many of our workers are as children in these matters of provision 
for the future, and the working out of their emancipation, and, in 
their case, State guidance and control and compulsion are needful. 
And if, as is again proved, insurance against unemployment (in the 
case of the trade unionist) is a benefit to industry and the com- 
munity, as well as to the worker himself, why not require industry 
and the community to assist the workman to insure himself against 
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idleness? As industry—or the capitalists controlling industry— 
and the community, through its laws and customs, are jointly re- 
sponsible for unemployment, and are interested in it along with the 
actual victims, it is only right that both the capitalist and the State 
should come to the assistance of the workman in any scheme of 
insurance that may be devised, or established, for the workers. It 
is not right to-day that the trade unionist should bear the whole 
cost of insuring against industrial fluctuations, or depressions, which 
are frequently the result of errors of statesmanship, or of the mis- 
deeds of market manipulators. Nor would it be right in the future 
to saddle our workers with the whole burden of any unemployment 


insurance scheme. The bill must be met jointly by the workman, , 


the employer, and the State. 

In connection with our unemployment insurance we must run 
a scheme of labour exchanges, and for guidance on this matter we 
may turn to Germany. In view of the splendid object-lesson in 
the treatment of unemployment afforded by that country, and in 
view of the growing casualisation of employment in many British 
industries, it is to be hoped that our Government will not hesitate, 
when framing their promised unemployed legislation, to provide 
for a scheme of labour bureaux, or exchanges, on the German 
model. Only those who have experienced the weary and soul- 
destroying tramp from workshop to workshop, and from town to 
town, in industrial Britain, during a period of depression, and have 
contrasted this painful and bitter experience with the lot of the 
German unemployed, can adequately appreciate the boon which a 
well-managed scheme of labour exchanges would confer upon our 
working classes. 

In Germany, the public labour exchanges, controlled by equal 
numbers of employers and workmen, are now assisting over 
1,200,000 workpeople to secure situations in a year. What does 
this mean? Suppose a British workman is uriemployed, on the 
average, thirty days in the year; that we have only 1,000,000 un- 
employed during the year; and that each man tramps in search of 
work, on the average, ten miles a day. This means that our genuine 
unemployed walk 300,000,000 miles a year, frequently on short 
rations! This is the way we manufacture our unemployables. I 
know a workman who, in three successive years recently, was un- 
employed for terms of thirteen, twenty-six, and thirty-two weeks 
respectively. I have known this man walk over thirty miles one 
day on the mere off-chance of getting a job—half the distance 
being done in the teeth of a gale! What wonder if, in the mad 
scramble for work which now characterises our labour market, men 
become demoralised and brutalised? Most of the dispiriting 
trudges and disgusting scrimmages for work which are now com- 
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mon features of our industrial life, might be rendered quite un- 
necessary by a system of labour exchanges. The labour bureau 
cannot create employment, but it can relieve unemployment of some 
of its horrors and demoralising influences. 

In this country the lot of the average unemployed workman 
who is self-respecting and refuses to seek charity is frequently 
terrible—tramp, tramp, tramp; hunger, hunger, hunger; strength 
waning and hope vanishing. What is going on under pressure of 
modern conditions may be gathered from the fact that we have 
recently had five out-of-work suicides in one district within a fort- 
night, and that within the last fifteen years the mortality rate of the 
casual labourer has gone up 40 per cent. Our labouring classes, 
outside the ranks of the skilled and protected trades, are being 
dehumanised, devitalised, and steadily destroyed. 

But in Germany they do things differently—there they protect 
labour as well as the products of labour; the workman as well as 
the capitalist. In that country few workmen now look for em- 
ployment except through the agency of the labour bureaux, and 
employers seldom think of turning anywhere but to the local ex- 
change for additional hands. As soon as the German workman is 
dismissed, or gets notice of dismissal, unless he has another job in 
view, he registers at the labour exchange, and awaits his “turn” 
for employment. There is no loss of dignity in this, no parading 
his poverty, and no appealing for pauperising relief. He 
is assured of absolutely fair dealing. For example, if the 
exchange, which is managed by representatives of labour as well 
as capital, finds an employer taking any undue advantage of a 
workman, or failing to comply with the factory or other labour 
laws, he is promptly “ blacklisted,” and defffived of the services of 
the labour bureaux until he toes the mark of propriety. All pos- 
sible information regarding employment available in all parts of 
the country, as well as lists and particulars of men desiring employ- 
ment, are posted up in the exchanges, or can be obtained from 
the officials. Besides keeping employers and workmen in com- 
munication, the exchanges are in close touch with the schools, so 
that scholars and students may be placed after the completion of 
their courses. The exchanges work also in harmony with the 
military authorities, and place in civil employment discharged so!- 
diers who have served their time in the army. 

These German labour exchanges usually have comfortable 
waiting rooms, provided with newspapers and games, and cheap 
refreshments are supplied. The unemployed Germans are made 
as comfortable as possible, are supplied with all information obtain- 
able, and kept in close touch with employers without, in most cases, 
having to undertake the weary tramps for work every morning 
which curse our unemployed. 
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It is also worth noting that Germany is contemplating a 
scheme of insurance against unemployment, to supplement her 
accident, invalidity, and old age insurances already in operation. A 
Bill is now before the Reichstag for the establishment of 
“Chambers of Work,” composed of equal numbers of employers 
and workmen, and these bodies, besides acting as boards of con- 
ciliation and courts of arbitration, will be empowered to raise and 
conduct unemployment insurance funds. 

In pleading for the establishment of a national insurance 
against unemployment fund, and a scheme of labour exchanges, it 
is not necessary here to lay down any details of management, or to 
attempt to answer the many questions which have been asked 
regarding the insurance part of the business since I was first 
privileged to suggest this as a remedy for the evils of unemploy- 
ment. It would be best for the Government, before embarking 
upon any particular scheme of insurance, or giving pledges on the 
matter to any school of thought, to appoint a commission, or com- 
mittee, composed of insurance experts, employers of labour, trade 
union and friendly society officials, and some non-union workmen, 
to draw up a workable scheme. 

I may be permitted, however, to offer one or two remarks 
upon points that have been raised. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., 
fears that insurance is impossible in the case of large numbers of 
casual and low-paid workers, and that the State ought to be respon- 
sible for these. But I think that it would not be difficult to include 
every dona fide workman in the scheme of insurance which I have 
in mind. I propose that the premiums be paid jointly by the 
workman and his employer (with a State subvention), and that they 
be fixed on a sliding scale principle, the employer paying the 
greater or lesser share as the worker happened to be a low or a 
highly paid man. For example, where the workman had 20s. or 
more per week he should pay half the premium, and his employer 
the other half. If the workman had 30s. a week, let the employer 
off with a quarter of the premium. On the other hand, if the 
worker’s wage for the week fell to 15s. require the employer to 
contribute three-fourths of the premium; for 10s. a week five- 
sixths, and less than 10s. a week, eleven-twelfths. But see that 
every man contributes something. 

The idea is also entertained, I find, that many workmen would 
be unable to keep up their contributions during the probationary 
period, and, therefore, would never qualify for the benefits. But 
under the scheme I propose this difficulty would not arise. There 
would be no probationary period. The dona fide unemployed 
workman would begin to draw the benefit from the date of the 
inception of the scheme, his first contribution being deducted from 
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his first aliment. Every workman, unemployed as well as em- 
ployed, would, and could, without any difficulty, contribute to this 
scheme. When unemployed the premium would be stopped out 
of his daily unemployed benefit, and when employed his share of 
the premium would be taken from his wages by his employer. 


Mr. Harold Spender, I note, in an interesting article,’ which 
is evidently inspired, and a “ feeler” on behalf of the Government, 
or, at any rate, on behalf of his energetic chief, raises some very 
important points—more than can be treated here. But I must 
deal briefly with two or three of them. Mr. Spender says our 
insurance against unemployment must follow on the lines of the 
German accident insurance system. If this is what our rulers 
contemplate they will meet with strong opposition. In Germany, 
the whole cost of accident insurance falls, as in this country, upon 
the employer. So far as unemployment is concerned, I believe 
that no scheme of a really comprehensive kind can be conducted 
for less than £30,000,000 a year. To put the whole of’this burden 
on employers would be grossly unfair. The State and the work- 
man, as well as the employer, are interested in this scheme, and 
must help to support it. Indeed, in one part of Mr. Spender’s 
article this is admitted, so that, possibly, when he writes of the 
German accident insurance model he means the “ invalidity” 
model. But Mr. Spender says that the “contributions would be 
small.” My experience of the British labour market cOnvinces me 
that the contributions would average not less than Is. per week 
per worker, and that even this high premium, unless the State sub- 
vention were positively extravagant, which it ought not to be, 
would provide no more than a mere pittance for the unemployed— 
just sufficient to ward off hunger. I am quite sure that neither 
Mr. Spender nor any member of the Government—not even Mr. 
Burns, for he has not been in the labour market for a long time— 
has any conception of the amount of unemployment which prevails 
under present-day industrial conditions. This is a huge problem, 
and nothing but a huge measure can meet the needs of the case. 
“ Small contributions ” will never do. 

Mr. Spender also suggests that the insurance scheme be or- 
ganised by the municipalities and local councils. I should object 
to this on three grounds—first, these bodies already have more 
duties imposed upon them than they can conveniently manage ; 
secondly, our local election system, like our national one, does not 
always place the best men at the head of the poll; and thirdly, the 
municipality, in a matter of this kind, would smack too much of the 
pauper guardians. This latter, I admit, is only a sentimental objec- 
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tions, but it is none the less a strong one. Those who know the 
working class best will best appreciate this point. The post office 
is the institution to carry out the financial part of this business, if 
my opinion is worth anything. 

Another important consideration raised by Mr. Spender is that 
of fixing the premium rates proportionately to the risks of un- 
employment in the various occupations. I venture to predict that 
if anything is attempted on these lines—that is, to make the dock 
labourer, who is specially liable to unemployment, pay a much 
higher premium than the miner who is pretty regularly employed— 
the scheme would fail. Besides, such an idea is contrary to the 
principles upon which our laws are founded. We do not make the 
casual labourer, who is specially liable to pauperism, pay more in 
the shape of poor rates than the merchant prince who is not at all 
likely to become a pauper. If, as is indicated by Mr. Spender’s 
article, the Government intend to set up a separate fund for every 
trade, and base each man’s premium upon his liability to unem- 
ployment, requiring the docker to pay, perhaps, 2s. a week, while 
the miner or railway worker gets off with 2d. a week, then the 
Government have a hopeless task on hand. We must have a 
simple scheme or none at all. In industry, as in other things, the 
fortunate must assist the unfortunate. 


T. Goon. 
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A GREAT FEUDAL LORD AND 
HIS LIEGE. 


CARLYLE, with his aptitude for name-fixing and word-making, as 
exemplified in his appellations of Robespierre, Danton, id hoc genus, 
would probably have named Louis XI. the base-minded. 

For this King delighted in honouring, and placing in power, the 
ignoble and the ignorant, and in debasing the noble and the learned. 
“ He had for confidents and ministers only men born in the mud.”! 
It is true that in his life-long fight with his feudal vassals, he suc- 
ceeded in emancipating the French crown from the dangerous 
power of fractious nobles, seeking in their turn only their own 
aggrandisement. But Louis XI. “ distrusted public liberty quite as 
much as feudal power.”2 

The most dangerous enemy of Louis was undoubtedly Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, the greatest warrior of his age. It 
is difficult to account for the latter’s renown as a warrior, as beyond 
his personal bravery he was singularly unsuccessful as a leader, and 
altogether too rash for a general. He laid siege to the little town 
of Neuss, on the Rhine, his troops consisting of four armies, English, 
French, Lombard, and German, and after twelve months unsuccess- 
ful attack, had to retire. Again, he was discomfited by the Swiss 
at Grandson, Morat, and Nancy, in which battles he is said to have 
lost “Gut, Mut, and Blut.”"3 So that his victories were chiefly 
against his Flemish subjects, and the French crown. 

The privileges of the peers and barons of France, during the 
prevalence of feudal principles were -— 

1. The right of coining money. 

2. Waging private war. 

3. Exemption from all public tributes except the feudal aids. 

4. Freedom from legislative control. 

5. Exclusive privilege of original judicature in their dominions. 

It will thus be seen that Louis would need all his cunning to 
successfully cope with the great barons—the Dukes of Bretagne, 
Burgundy, Alengon, Nemours, Nevers, and Bourbon, the Counts of 
Dunois, Foix, Armagnac, and St. Pol, and to curtail their power to 
any appreciable extent. 
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However, Louis did manage to strike a great blow at the feudal 
power of the Barons ; later, Richelieu further hammered down their 
privileges, and finally the revolution took away the last vestige of 
them. 

Louis, it is said, had no childhood, “he was born Louis XI. 
exactly reproducing an old cunning woman, his grandmother 
Yolande.” At fourteen years of age he bore arms and waged war, 
was a ready made King, and knew already the nobles, the provinces, 
towns, and people. “And, above all, he knew the enemy—the 
chief enemy—the house of Burgundy.”5 

As a rebel against his own father, Louis had gone to the Court 
of Burgundy, and this gave rise to the remark of Charles VII, “ the 
Duke of Burgundy is entertaining a fox that will eat up his fowls.” 
Called to the throne in 1461, Louis was escorted to Paris by the 
good old Duke, accompanied by his son Charles the Bold, then 
Count of Charolais. 

Louis took no part in the public rejoicings, but watched them, 
hidden behind a window. His entry into Paris caused fear to the 
citizens, as that of the Duke of Alva did at Brussels, and he only 
came out of his lodging at night, like an owl, and accompanied by a 
spy. For some reason he wore all his life a pilgrim’s dress, viz.: a 
grey cape and travelling leggings. 

No wonder this strange creature caused fear, “ he seemed like 
a lost soul, regretfully haunting his old abode,” whilst the Burgun- 
dians were holding high revel. 

Louis began his reign by attacking feudal privileges and 
exemptions. 

1. He ordered an enquiry to be made as to the property of the 
Church, with proofs of its acquisition. 

2. He sent Commissioners into the provinces to enquire into 
the privileges of the nobles. 

In order to touch the most vulnerable point, Louis attacked the 
privileges of the chase, and took away from the noble his dearest 
liberty, viz.: that of vexing the peasant. 

Louis followed by causing to be burnt all the nets, boar spears, 
and other hunting gear in “ L’Ile de France,” and ordered monetary 
reparation to be made to those people who had been injured by 
the chase. 

The mere words, “no more hunting,” were enough to rouse 
the laziest country squire. In future, “neither the horn nor the cry 
of the dog, nothing but the croaking of the frog in the ditch.” 
“ Every joy of the manor and all the salt of life, were in the chase ; 
in the morning, wakened by the horn ; in the daytime, the course in 
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the woods, and consequent fatigue; in the evening, the return in 
triumph, sitting at the long table with his merry band.”6 

All this to be given up at the bidding of a King. Monstrous. 
Whoever wore a sword, let him now draw the sword. 

Very soon the nobles took up arms; the Duke of Berry, the 
King’s brother, sounded the alarm ; Charles the Bold, now Duke of 
Burgundy, ordered his vassals to assemble ; the Duke of Bretagne 
did the same with his Breton subjects, and among the nobles only 
the Duke of Bourbon showed any inertia. 

The King, who was at this time in Guyenne, hastened back to 
Paris, and arriving before that city found the Burgundian army 
assembled there; the Dukes of Berry and Brittany were at Ven- 
déme, and Count St. Pol at St. Cloud. 

Louis had written to the Parisians entreating them to make 
adequate defence of the city, but nothing was done except that the 
University “sent processions through the streets, caused sermons 
to be preached, brought out the reliquary of St. Geneviéve, and the 
famous Dr. Olive recommended prayer for the kingdom and the 
fruits of the earth.” 

All of which were of no avail against the enemy at the gates, 
and the Parisians seemed indifferent as to who should enter the city 
as Master—Louis or Charles. The indecisive battle of Montlhéry 
was fought, and then the Bretons arrived, followed by the Duke of 
Calabria and others. 

Quarrels burst out among the leaders, ridicule was cast on the 
Dukis of Berri and Bretagne for wearing silk cuirasses in imita- 
tion of iron; the Duke of Berri was suspected by everybody, and 
in the general quarrel Louis XI. seems to have been forgotten. 

But meanwhile he was not idle; he was engaged in the genial 
task of sewing dissension amongst the nobles. 

In Paris, the greatest indifference was shown to the King. He 
did not know whom he could trust, treason was rampant, and he was 
compelled, in order to save his crown, to agree to humiliating con- 
ditions of peace with the nobles. 

Charles the Bold then went to Brussels, and entered that city 
“full of pride, wrath, and resentment.” Amongst others who ad- 
vanced to meet him were some poor men of Tournai, who, on their 
knees, asked pardon for some jokes made by children of the town. 

The Duke said not a word, but caused these men to be branded 
on the face with hot irons. 

“No man was more exact, more laborious”; working day and 
night on occasions. But a just cause of offence to his Flemish sub- 
jects was that he employed by preference men of the French lan- 
guage, and Roman law, to the exclusion of Flemings. He also 
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departed from his father’s traditions by levying heavy taxes on his 
subjects in order to meet the enormous expenditure caused by his 
successive wars, and the employment of mercenary troops. 

Charles had determined to restore the old Kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, and to conquer Lorraine and Switzerland, but before he 
marched towards the Rhine to round off his territories in that direc- 
tion, it was necessary to settle with Louis. The latter, having for 
a time forgotten his usual cunning, and desiring to incite Charles to 
rash schemes of conquest outside France, went to Flanders, and 
very nearly lost his life whilst there. The French king had stirred 
up the citizens of Liege to revolt, and the Duke, on learning this, 
was so angry that he threatened the King with death, and was only 
persuaded to refrain from executing his threat by Philip de Comines. 
What he did was to take Louis with him to Liege to see and 
sanction by his presence the dreadful punishment inflicted on the 
citizens. 

Thus Louis was compelled to witness the tearing in pieces of 
the Fleurs-de-Lis that had sheltered the Liegois, and the flag of the 
King of France trailed in the mud. 

“Strange satire. The citizens of Liege were bearing arms for 
the King of France against Burgundy, whilst the King of France 
was wearing the cross of Burgundy.” As a climax to this sad 
comedy, you saw him on the fortress of Liege, and heard him shout 
‘Vive Bourgogne ’"—high treason of the King against the King."7 

These constant humiliations sharpened the hatred of Louis, 
increased his vigilance in secretly assisting the enemies of Charles, 
and compassing by all means in his power the ruin of the latter. 

Soon after his return to Paris, Louis became ill, not through 
grief at his own perfidy, but through chagrin that he had temporarily 
forgotten his cunning, and placed himself in the power of Charles 
the Bold. 

Charles now turned his attention towards the Rhine, and looked 
with covetous eyes on the rich ecclesiastical principalities of Tréves, 
Cologne, and Mayence. 

What was necessary to fulfil his ambitious dreams was the fol- 
lowing delimitation of frontier. Alsace, to cove Franche-Comte, 
Cologne as a store house of the Low Countries, and Lorraine and 
Gueldres to round off his dominions. Having then fixed his desires, 
he marched to realise them. 

Very little opposition was encountered from priest or emperor, 
until he reached the town of Neuss. News of the “ Bold” had pre- 
ceded him, and caused general consternation. Colmar had only 
time to close its gates, Bale was arming and watching, and at Mul- 
house, men were wandering about the streets, reciting litanies, and 
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despairing of their safety, whilst through Switzerland, messengers 
were hastening to prepare the people for the coming foe. 

Meanwhile, Charles laid siege to Neuss, and stayed in front of 
that town a year, from July to July (1473). “There was broken 
that great power, that monster who caused so much fear to Europe. 
The Swiss had the glory of finishing it.”8 

At the beginning of the siege 6,000 proud cavaliers rode round 
the outskirts of Neuss. “No modern army can give any idea of 
such a sight.” 

But, despite the large army of besiegers, composed of English, 
French, German, Italian, and Flemish, the little town defied the 
Bold. Like the Rev. George Walker later 4t Londonderry, there 
was a brave cleric in Neuss—Canon Hermann. 

He fired the zeal of the besieged, encouraged them with words, 
and “ caused the flute to be played morning and evening on all the 
towers.” Meanwhile, Charles the Bold was becoming more savage, 
and it is certain that this flute playing would not have the effect on 
a savage breast surmised by Shakespeare. Another matter that 
caused Charles great irritation was the news of the death of his 
bailiff Hagenbach, executed by the despised Swiss. 

During that long winter on the Rhine, Charles was gnawing his 
heart away, “remaining night and day armed, and sleeping on a 
chair.” But the enemies of Charles were secretly working. The 
Emperor Sigismond was helping the Swiss with money; so was 
Louis; Réné of Lorraine had raised the standard of revolt, a band 
of Germans had invaded Luxembourg, Louis had invaded Picardy, 
and the fortress of Pierrefort, belonging to Charles, was 
surrendered. 

“ Flanders was waiting, hoping for the ruin of that fatal man.”9 

The Duke had brought with him from Bruges the treasures left 
by his father; “diamonds of inestimable price, shrines, reliquaries, 
golden saints, and all kinds of ponderous riches. These, loaded in 
chariots, rolled from Neuss to Nancy, and from Nancy to Switzer- 
land.”0 Louis received in audience Diesbach, prior of Munster, an 
insinuating priest, as an envoy from Berne, and supplied him with 
money, and the latter then hastily returned to Switzerland, and 
traversed the cantons, purse in hand. 

The Duke of Burgundy, having heard of the movements of his 
enemy, raised the siege of Neuss, and hastened, in the depth of 
winter, to chastise the Swiss. 

As soon as it was known that the “ Bold” was once more on 
the move, fear seized his enemies, and one after another deserted 
the Swiss; only Réné remained firm, and he — to recover his 
kingdom of Lorraine. 
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The Duke started from Besancon on 8th February, being urged 
on to vengeance by the Counts of Romont and Neuchatel, who had 
suffered some real or imaginary wrong from the Swiss, their country- 
men. His army, consisting of 26,000 men, arrived before Grandson 
on the 18th February, and the Castle was immediately assaulted. 
The valiant little garrison only surrendered on the promise that 
their lives should be spared. Charles repudiated the promise (made 
by one of his officers), and caused the prisoners to be drowned in 
the lake, or hanged on the battlements. 


The confederate army was at Neuchatel, and heard with grief 
and wrath of the fall of Grandson. The men of Schwitz were first 
on the field to meet the Burgundians, to be soon followed by the 
men of Berne, Soleure, and Friburg. The Swiss fought with 
lances 18 feet long, the length of the Burgundians lances being 
only 8 feet. 

Charles himself led an infantry charge, the Count of Chateau- 
goyon leading the cavalry. But nothing could break through the 
impenetrable mass, and Charles encountered the same sturdy de- 
fence as Leopold of Austria did ninety years before at Sempach. 
So, by a ruse, he hoped to draw away the Swiss from their position ; 
he ordered his first line of men to retreat, but this had a contrary 
effect to that anticipated, and confused and terrified the second 
line ; then the others mistook the movement for a general retreat. 

And now, a terrible roar was heard in the valley. The horn of 
Uri was sounding, and soon a new army appeared—that of the men 
of Uri, Unterwalden, and Lucerne—who arrived late, owing to the 
immense difficulties of their march across the snow, from the distant 
cantons. 

This appearance of the new army, the “ roaring” of the “ bull 
of Uri,” and the savage sound of the horns of Lucerne, the cries of 
vengeance, “Grandson, Grandson,” filled the Burgundians with 
terror, and they fled in disorder. 


; Like the Romans at Lake Trasimenus, nothing could hinder 
their flight; Charles himself was powerless to stay the mad rush, 
despite his frantic efforts, and was trailed along in the general 
rout. It is said that his court fool, galloping alongside him from 
the field of battle, said, “ Here we are like the Romans and Hanni- 
bal.” The resemblance was too striking to be palatable. 


The Duke did not lose many men, but he lost what was in- 
finitely dearer to him. He lost his prestige, “ however valiant he 
was, he had shown his back,” says the chronicler. Besides, he lost 
his treasures ; his famous tent of red velvet, the saints, reliquaries, 
diamonds, the collar of the golden fleece, the ducal seal, all fell into 
the hands of the Swiss. 
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The news of his defeat was received with unbounded joy by 
Louis, and the Duke of Milan offered 100,000 ducats if the King 
would fal! on the Duke of Burgundy and pursue him without truce 
or peace. 

But Louis preferred that other people should do that, and was 
well content so far, and went to offer thanks to Notre Dame du 
Puy. The Duke of Burgundy established himself at Lausanne, 
and there awaited the return of his scattered troops. “In his en- 
forced inaction, the shame of Grandson—the thirst for vengeance, 
powerlessness, now felt for the first time—and to find that he was 
only a man—he was stifling, his heart was almost bursting.” 

And there he was at Lausanne—in his camp, outside the town 
—alone and terrible, allowing his beard to grow long, and seeing 
nobody. Soon, however, his humour revived. Money and equip- 
ments poured in from Venice and Milan, Italian troops were sent 
by the Pope, and men arrived from Flanders and the Low Countries, 
and Charles was able to muster an army of 30,000 men. 

The confederates garrisoned Morat, expecting that this place 
would be the point of attack of the enemy. And so it was, for 
starting from Lausanne on the 27th May, the Burgundians arrived 
before that town on June roth. 

Charles surrounded Morat on the land side, leaving the lake 
side open, probably thinking that a lake would be a convenient 
place in which to drown the Swiss. 

But ten days’ attack on the town produced nothing, and mean- 
while the Swiss were assembling. The young Réné of Lorraine 
arrived, with the men of Alsace, those of Zurich joined, and Berne 
was illuminated in honour of the Confederates. The Swiss marched 
out of that city to attack the mighty Duke of Burgundy. 

Charles would not believe that they were in a position to do 
so, and refused to make a single alteration in his badly placed 
forces. The morning rain had wet the bows of the archers and 
rendered them useless, the artillery was badly placed, and the 
cavalry also. Even when the Swiss appeared, with cries of 
“ Grandson, Grandson,” Charles refused to believe that they would 
attack him 

He was soon undeceived; Réné attacks in front, Adrian von 
Bubenberg one flank, and the rearguard of the Swiss the other. 
The Burgundians are thus taken on three sides; the fourth was 
the lake of Morat. 

There was a terrible fight, and fierce resistance ; the household 
troops and the English were killed, the cavalry floundered in the 
mud, and then the Burgundians became confused, lost, and were 
little by little driven towards the lake. No pity was shown by the 
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Swiss, and ten thousand Burgundians were killed or drowned, among 
them the Duke of Somerset and the Count de Marle. 

The lake of Morat for long cast up bones of the slain, and 
Lord Byron secured one of these “ poor shipwrecked relics that had 
been buffeted about for three centuries.” 

The Duke of Burgundy fled twelve leagues to Morgue without 
saying a word, and then went to Gex. 

“ A charnel house built with the skulls and bones of eight thou- 
sand Burgundians was the trophy that the town caused to be raised 
in front of one of the gates (Morat) in commemoration of the 
victory.”12 

This remained standing 300 years, and was destroyed in 1790 
by a Burgundian regiment of the French Republic, and the bones 
were cast into the lake. 

The republic of Friburg in 1822 put up a column with the 
legend :— 

VICTORIAM, 

XXII JUN MCCCCLXXVI. 
PATRUM CONCORDIA 
PARTAM, 

Novo SIGNAT LAPIDE 
RESPUBLICA FRIBURG. 
MDCCCXXILI. 

There was a tragic sequel to the battle. In 1828-9 the victory 
was celebrated by the people of Morat, and canons captured from 
the Burgundians were dragged on to the quay. A culverin and 
a bombard burst and killed 5 men. 

The Duke of Burgundy passed two months near Joux in a 
“melancholy castle of the Jura,” and Louis in the meantime, openly 
advised the Swiss to invade Burgundy, and said that he would take 
charge of Flanders. René was endeavouring to conquer Lorraine, 
and was already at Nancy. This news roused Charles, and starting 
with a small army, he arrived before Nancy on the 22nd October. 
The town was already in the occupation of René, and he was daily 
expecting the arrival of his Swiss allies. 

That winter was a terrible one, and the Burgundians suffered 
severely. Charles, fierce and gloomy, remained in his tent, and 
would speak to no one. He refused all the advice of those who 
pointed out that with such a small force he would be unable 
to capture the town. He replied that he would fight alone if it 
were necessary. 

One day the terrible horn of Uri was heard, and this froze 
the hearts of those who remembered Morat. Presently 20,000 
Swiss appeared, and a curious sight was seen from the walls of 
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Nancy. The Burgundian cavalry was almost imperceptible on the 
snowy plain against the mass of the enemy. The horses stumbled 
and threw their riders, then ran about and caused confusion. The 
little army of Charles was easily routed, and treachery aided the 
enemy, for the Count’ of Campo-Basso, with his Italian troops, 
deserted. The last blow was given to the House of Burgundy by 
the death of Charles, who fell fighting. 

People would scarcely believe that the great Charles the Bold 
was dead, “ he was hidden, they said, he had become a monk, had 
gone on a pilgrimage, and would come back sooner or later.” 
Great sorrow was shown at Nancy, and “the gentleman who had 
the misfortune to kill the Duke, died of grief.” “If he was thus 
regretted by the enemy, how much more so by his vassals, by 
those who had known his noble nature before infatuation came 
upon him and caused his ruin.”"* He was buried in St. George’s 
Church, Nancy, and the epitaph on his tomb reads: 

“Carolus hoc busto Burgundae gloria gentis 
Conditur Europae qui fuit ante timor.” 

Louis took possession of Burgundy, and continued his machin- 
ations. He shut up the Cardinal La Balue in a cage eight feet 
square for ten years, and shed the blood (in public and secret) of 
4,000 subjects. 

This King, called the “very Christian,” brought up his own 
son ignorant of all learning save of one sentence, “Qui nescit 
dissimulare nescit regere.” And then, what a death, how different 
to that of his warlike enemy, the Duke of Burgundy. 

Louis shut himself up in the Chateau Plessis les Tours. “Ten 
thousand man-traps were disseminated through the avenues of 
the Chateau, round which wandered unceasingly the grand privat, 
Tristan the Hermit.” 

He covered himself with relics and created the Virgin, Countess 
of Boulogne. He sent for a Calabrian hermit, St. Francis de Paul, 
and weepingly begged that priest to intercede with God to prolong 
the life of the very Christian King. At the same time, the very 
Christian was drinking the blood of children, slain to achieve that 
end. 

Louis died six years after his great enemy, “old in cunning 
and macchiavellism.” 

His reign was for France “the passage from anarchy to 
tyranny.” These changes were not made without great convulsions. 
Before, the feudal lords oppressed, and under Louis XI. they were 
oppressed.””5 

F, LEONARD. 


13. Michelet. 
14. Bonnechose. 
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1909. 


THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. 


By the conservation of energy is meant that the total energy of the 
universe is a constant quantity; or, that energy, like matter, may 
change form, but is never originated nor extinguished. 


The term energy denotes matter in motion, because a body in 
motion energizes, or causes motion of other bodies. Matter at rest 
is inert. A cannon ball at rest causes no destruction; stagnant 
water cannot turn a wheel. Energy is, therefore, equivalent to 
work, and is measured by the same units, the foot-pound, etc. 


The energy of anybody. can be transmitted to any other body. 
When one billiard ball strikes another, its energy is transmitted, 
in whole or in part, to the other ball, but the amount of energy is 
not thereby increased nor diminished. The energy of the two balls 
after collision is the same in the amount as the energy of the first 
ball before contact. When a body in motion impinges upon an- 
other body, Aeat is produced, but the amount of energy is not 
changed, because heat is matter in molecular motion, and is only 
another form of energy. Of this nature is friction. Mechanical 
energy is thereby lost, but an equal amount of molecular energy is 
produced. Energy in either the mechanical or the molecular form 
is called Kinetic (Greek Kineo, I move), because it implies matter 
in motion. 


But the kinetic energy of the universe is not a constant quan- 
tity. When a cannon ball is projected in the vertical direction, it 
has great kinetic energy at the point where it leaves the mouth of 
the gun, but at the point of greatest elevation it has none. The 
initial energy has been partly converted into heat by the friction 
of the atmosphere, but the greater part has been expended in over- 
coming the force of gravitation. When the ball again falls to the 
ground, that part of its kinetic energy which was expended in 
overcoming the force of gravity is reproduced by that force acting 
upon the ball in the course of its descent. At its highest point, 
therefore, the ball has no kinetic energy, but it has potential or 
possible energy, because the force of gravity can produce energy 
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when the reverse action takes place. By the conservation of energy 
is meant that the sum of all the potential and kinetic energy of the 
universe is a constant quantity. When potential energy is 
diminished, kinetic energy is increased to the same extent, and 
vice versa. 


Potential energy, also, can be transmitted from any body to 
any other body. If two equal weights be suspended, one at each 
end of a lever balance, when the balance is turned, the potential 
energy of the descending weight diminishes, and the potential 
energy of the ascending weight increases by the same amount. 
The energy required to turn the scale is infinitesimal in theory, but 
in practice is generally very considerable, and corresponds to loss 
by friction in the transmission of kinetic energy. An electric cur- 
rent is transmission of potential energy. At any point in the cir- 
cuit the potential can be converted into kinetic energy ; hence the 
transmission of energy, or work, by electricity. The loss of poten- 
tial energy is due to “resistance,” and the conductor is heated to 
the same extent. 


The magnitude of potential energy is the product of the force 
by the distance through which it can act. A force f, acting 
through a distance d, produces fd units of work. The magnitude 
of Kinetic energy, by a well known rule, is the product of the mass 
by the square of the velocity, divided by 2g. A body whose mass 
is m and its velocity v has =~* units of energy. And since the 


potential energy expended is equal to the kinetic energy produced, 
and vice versa, the conservation of energy is expressed by the 
formula Si= 

The physical units referred to in these papers are the familiar 
British units: for distance, 1 foot; time, 1 second; mass I im- 
perial pound; force, the weight of 1 pound at London sea-level ; 
work, 1 foot-pound ; velocity, 1 foot-second. The term g is used 
to denote the velocity acquired in one second by a falling body at 
London sea-level, or 32.2 units very nearly. 


Potential energy is a power of contraction, for it always tends 
to bring bodies together. Kinetic energy, or repulsive motion, is 
a power of expansion, for it always tends to move bodies apart. 
This was clearly pointed out by Sir Humphrey Davy more than a 
century ago, and neglect of his teaching has been one of the chief 
hindrances to a correct knowledge of physics during all that time. 
Much confusion of thought has arisen from the indiscriminate use 
of the term force to denote either the principle of contraction or the 
principle of expansion. To obviate this ambiguity, the term force 
has, as far as possible, been restricted in these papers to the force 
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of attraction inherent in matter. The principle of expansion is ex- 
pressed by the term gressure. A water-wheel and an electro-motor 
work by force; a windmill and a steam engine work by pressure- 
There is no force of repulsion in nature; all expansion is caused 
by motion. 


The conservation of energy affords a simple explanation of all 
vibratory motion. Let AD bea pendulum hanging perpendicularly, 
A yi and BB a horizontal line 
through A. Turn the pen- 
dulum into the position AB, 
and from any point C in_ the 
re) Dt 4 arc BD draw the horizontal 
line CC’, cutting the perpen- 
dicular in D*, and let DA=a, 
and DD*‘=x. Contraction 
” and expansion between the 
earth and the bob of the pendulum take place along the line AD or a 
line parallel to it, and therefore potential and kinetic energy are 
measured along that line. The wire of the pendulum is at right 
angles to the direction of motion, and affects only its distance from 
the perpendicular. 


For short distances near the earth’s surfacc, the force of gravity 
is practically constant, and since the mass of the pendulum is con- 
stant, its weight may be taken as unity. At B, therefore, the poten- 
tial energy of the pendulum is a, and at C it is x, or ~ in terms 
of the total potential energy at B. At D the potential energy 
vanishes, and, by the conservation of energy, the Kinetic energy at 
that point is a, which carries the pendulum to B!, where the Kinetic 
energy vanishes, and the potential energy is again a. At Cl the 
potential energy — the same as at C. The vibration of a pen- 
dulum is, therefore, caused by constant interchanges of potential 
and kinetic energy. 











But there is no constant force between any two bodies except 
at the same distance. The reason why the force of gravity is 
practically the same at B, C, and D, is because x and a are negligible 
quantities in respect of the earth’s radius. If the force were be- 
tween the pendulum at B and another particle of matter at D, that 
force would vary as the square of the distance inverse as the pen- 
dulum moves from D to B, and as the square of the distance direct 
from B to D. At any point, therefore, between B and D, the 
force and patentee energy are reciprocals. Their product is unity. 
At B the force is 55 and the potential energy is a2*. At C the force 
is = and the potential energy x* or => in terms of rm total poten- 
tial energy at B. The mathematical reader will easily verify this 
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for himself by means of the Calculus. The force of attraction be- 
tween two particles is as the square of the distance inverse because 
the force inherent in matter is a constant quantity, and acts equally 
in all directions. The force at the point of contact is, therefore, the 
same as at the whole surface of a sphere of which the distance 
between the particles is the radius. And since the surface of a 
sphere is in proportion to the square of the radius the force at any 
point on the surface of the sphere is as the square of the radius 
inverse. The mathematical demonstration will be found in “ The 
Polarity of Matter,” pp- 20—21. 


At C the potential energy of the pendulum is z2, and at B it 





is a’, and by the conservation of energy x* = = and a’ 
="*} Therefore, 22 =“! d by alternation ** — *3 or = 
= erefore, =; = =, and by eye Or = = 


v,: But distance divided by velocity is time; therefore the time of 
the vibration of a pendulum is the same whatever the length of the 
vibration. This rule is familiar to every clock maker. 


The distance through which the pendulum AD falls in the 
course of one vibration is a, and by the law of inertia the distance 
through which a body falls is, for short distances near the earth’s 
surface, in proportion of the square of the time. If, therefore, 
AB be a pendulum vibrating in one second, the length of a pen- 
dulum vfbrating in half a second is ~, and in 2 seconds 4a. This 
also is a rule well known to the clockmaker. 


Motion in an orbit is a compound vibration. When a pen- 
dulum is vibrating east and west, if it receives a tilt north or south 
and is left to move freely, it has two rectangular vibrations. These 
vibrations, as we have seen, are synchronous whatever their respec- 
tive lengths, and, being at right angles to each other, affect only 
the distance from rectangular axes through their common centre. 
When the two rectangular vibrations are equal, the orbit is a circle, 
when unequal an ellipse. Of this nature are the orbits of all the 
heavenly bodies, of planets round the sun, the satellites of Jupiter, 
the rings of Saturn, the whorl of a nebula. Unless these bodies 
had compound vibrations, they would move towards each other in 
straight lines and collide. 

By careful observation, Kepler found that the orbit of a planet 
is an ellipse, with the sun in one of the foci; and that the radius 
vector, or line from the sun to the planet, sweeps over equal areas 
in equal times. From these facts Newton proved mathematically 
that between the sun and the planet there is a force of attraction 
whose magnitude is inversely as the square of the distance. In 
Newton’s time the conservation of energy was very imperfectly 
understood, and his demonstration was very elaborate. By the aid 
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of that principle we can now prove the same conclusion quite 
simply. 

Let AB A!B! be an ellipse, of which O is the centre, AA! the 
major and B B* the 
minor axis, and S one 
of the foci. Take any 
point P in the ellipse 
and join SP, If S be 
the position of thesun 
and P the position ofa 

X planet by Kepler’s law 
the ellipse is the orbit 
of the planet, and by 
Newton’s law there 
is a force of attrac- 
tion along SP the 
magnitude of which 

Y* is inversely as the 

square of the distance. 






<A 


= 








Let OX and OY be rectangular co-ordinates, originating at 
O, and coinciding with the major and minor axis respectively. 
From P draw PM perpendicular to OX, and PN perpendicular to 
OY, and let AA'=2a, BB'=2b, OM=x, ON=y, SP=, and OS 
=¢. Also from A draw AD at right angles to OX and produce 
SP meeting AD in the point D, and from O draw a line parallel 
to SD, meeting PM in P! and DA in D1. 

The equation of the ellipse is *> + y> = 1 and since the tri- 
angles SPM, OP*M, SDA, OD*A, are all similar = =¢ #2 and 
therefore, =; = {+)°. Substituting this value for **, the equation 


of the ellipse is €+9° + {= 1. Now iS! is the potential 


energy at P of a body falling from A to S and ¥; is the potential 


energy at P of a body falling from B to S, energy being measured 
along the vertical line. But the force at any point is the reciprocal 
of the potential energy. There are, therefore, two rectangular 
forces acting upon P, <->, along a line parallel to MS and 5; 
along a line parallel to PM, and the resultant of these component 
forces, by the parallelogram of forces, is a force ~; along PS, which 
is Newton’s law. 


Kepler’s second law is an interesting corollary to his first, but 
is not required for the demonstration of the Newtonian law. 














The conservation of energy applies to molecular, as well as 
mechanical action, with this difference that in molecular action the 
polarity of matter has to be taken into account. In mechanical 
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action the bodies attracting each other are so far apart that the 
length of the monads is a negligible quantity in respect of the 
distance between them, and the magnitude of the force is measured 
by the distance between the two centres of gravity. In molecular 
action, the monads are in each other’s immediate vicinity, and their 
length is an appreciable quantity in respect of the distance through 
which the force acts. The force, therefore, is between positive and 
negative poles, not between centres of gravity. Two magnets do 
not attract each other by their centres of gravity, but by their 
opposite poles, and the monads of which matter is composed being 
infinitesimal magnets, all molecular action is of this nature. 


The simplest instance of the conservation of energy in mole- 
cular action is presented by magnetism and electricity. Magnetisa- 
tion means that the particles of the substance are polarised, and in 
that position they have potential energy. Electricity is the force 
between the dissimilar poles of the monads tending to bring them 
together, and the product of that force by the distance through 
which the poles can move, is equal to the kinetic energy expended 
in polarising them. The principle is the same as that by which a 
pendulum turned out of the perpendicular direction has potential 
energy, which is the exact equivalent of the energy expended in 
turning it. The one action is molecular, the other mechanical, but 
both confdrm to the conservation of energy. 


Heat is another instance of the same principle. When a body 
in motion impinges upon another body at rest, the particles of both 
bodies are slightly separated, because the particles of the moving 
body tend to continue in motion, and the particies of the other 
body to continue at rest when the impact takes place. But the 
particles are again brought together by mutual attraction, and are, 
therefore, put into a state of vibration by the impact. This is 
what is meant by heat, and when the temperature is high, these 
vibrations are of great rapidity. At a white heat, the vibrations are 
about 600 million millions per second, but at every vibration there 
is an interchange of potential and kinetic energy the same as in 
the action of a common pendulum. 


The vibrations of a heated body are transmitted to the ether, 
and in that form are known as radiant heat. When an easily 
polarised substance, such as soft iron or atmospheric air, passes 
through these vibrations with great velocity, it becomes magnetised, 
as we have seen. This could not be so unless the vibrations were 
between dissimilar poles, and it therefore affords a conclusive proof 
that the particles both of the heated substance and of the ether 


possess the property of polarity. 
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To convert water at the boiling point into steam at the same 
temperature requires as much heat as would raise the temperature 
of the water 536 deg. C., and the same amount of heat is re- 
produced when the steam again liquifies. This is called the /atent 
heat of steam. The term is convenient, but affords no explanation 
of the phenomenon. The explanation, however, is found in the 
nature of vibrational motion. We have just seen that the time of 
a vibration is irrespective of its length, but the energy of a vibra- 
tion is as the square of its length, measured, of course, along the 
vertical line. The time of the vibrations in the water and steam is 
the same, and therefore the temperature the same, but in steam 
the vibrations are longer, and therefore, the energy greater than in 
water. Since energy, measured by expansion, is the square of the 
distance in one dimension, in three dimensions it is the cube of the 
distance. A cubic inch of water at boiling point converted into 
steam at the same temperature occupies about 1,700 cubic inches 
of space. But the pressure of water at boiling point, and of steam 
at the same temperature is 1 atmosphere; if, therefore, a quantity 
of water be wholly converted into steam without expansion it has 
a pressure of about 1,700 atmospheres. The reader will observe 
that 1 atmosphere is a measure of force or attraction; by 1 atmo- 
sphere of pressure is meant that measure of repulsive motion or 
kinetic energy which exactly counterbalances 1 atmosphere of 
attraction: 


Another form of vibration accounted for by the conservation 
of energy is elasticity. When a slip of steel is bent into a semi- 
circle, the point of the monads are slightly pressed past each other 
along the concave side, and slightly apart along the convex side. 
On both sides the particles are put into a state of potential energy, 
and when the reverse action takes place the steel is not only 
brought back to a straight line, but some distance past it, especi- 
ally if the ends of the spring are weighted, so that potential energy 
is produced in the opposite direction. The vibration is therefore 
due to interchanges of potential and kinetic energy, but with this 
peculiarity that the potential and kinetic energy are neither both 
mechanical, as in the common pendulum, nor both molecular, as in 
heat, but the potential energy is always molecular, and the kinetic 
energy mechanical. 


All chemical action is regulated by the same law. Force is a 
property of matter inherent in every particle, and existing between 
two dissimilar poles, so that every particle is a very small magnet 
or monad. This is proved by a great variety of considerations in 
chapter III. of “ The Polarity of Matter,”1 to which the reader is 


1. Gall & Inglis. 1907. 
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referred. The necessary condition of chemical action, therefore, is 
to reduce the particles by fusion or solution to a fluid state, so that 
they can combine in accordance with their inherent forces. In 
mechanical action the form of the particles is immaterial, because 
their length is a negligible quantity. In chemical action the form 
is all important, because upon it depends the closeness with which 
the dissimilar poles can approach each other, that is, the potential 
energy of the particles, and hence the measure of heat or kinetic 
energy produced when the particles combine. What is called 
chemical affinity, therefore, does not depend upon any peculiarity 
of the combining force, but upon the form of the combining par- 
ticles. If we knew the geometrical form of the particles and the 
relation of the magnetic points to their planes and angles the heat 
of combination might be calculated according to the law of inverse 
squares. 





Dalton and his followers did not go beyond atomic chemistry. 
The smallest particles they dealt with were atoms. And the only 
heat they took into account consisted of rays produced by atomic 
vibrations. In these days we are brought face to face with sub- 
atomic chemistry. We have to deal with atomoids whose mass is 
less than 1-1000th part of the smallest known atom, and take into 
account heat produced by atomoidal vibrations, whose penetrating 
power far exceeds that of ordinary heat. But the mode of action 
is in all cases the same. There is no difference between the chemi- 
cal changes produced by the action of radium, as observed by Sir 
William Ramsay, and ordinary chemical changes, except that the 
heat employed is more penetrating and produces fusion when 
ordinary heat does not act. From worlds to atoms, and from atoms 
to atomoids are long steps, and other steps as long may yet lie 
between us and the primary form of matter, but no experiments 
have yet disclosed any deviation from the law of gravitation, 
polarity, inverse squares, or the conservation of energy. 


The total energy of the universe is a constant quantity, but 
may be either potential or kinetic. Originally the whole of that 
energy was potential. Kinetic energy may be transmitted from 
one body to another, but is never originated except by the force 
of attraction. Nature has only the one prime mover. The kinetic 
energy of a water wheel is generated by the force of attraction 
between water and the earth; the kinetic energy of a steam engine 
is generated by the force of attraction between the particles of 
carbon and oxygen in the furnace. By the same law the kinetic 
energy of suns and planets in their courses has been generated by 
the force of attraction acting through distance, that is, by the con- 
traction of matter. 
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Suppose all the matter of the universe, in its primary form, 
equally distributed in space. If the universe is finite, motion would 
be inevitable, because there would be a centre of gravity towards 
which every particle would be attracted. If the universe is infinite 
matter would be in equilibrium. Every particle would be attracted 
equally in all directions and there would be no motion. Heat and 
light would be impossible. In terms of the creation ode recorded 
in the Pentateuch, the universe would be without form, and void 
and darkness would be upon the face of the abyss. But even in 
that condition of the universe, the origin of motion can be accounted 
for, because the equilibrium of matter would be unstable, and any 
inequality in its distribution to the extent of a single atomoid 
would upset the equilibrium and produce motion. And motion 
once begun, time only would be required to produce, in accordance 
with known laws, the state of the universe as we now see it. 


Puysicus. 








THE ENIGMA OF TIME AND SPACE. 


Le fils du roi mourut. L’enterrement fut splendide. Le capitaine 
des pompiers pleurait dans son casque. Bientot le casque déborda. 
Une larme tomba sur un noyau de piche, qui germa, qui poussa. 
Le fils du roi passa par la. Il butta, tomba, setua. L’enterrement 
fut splendide. Le capitaine des pompiers pleurait dans son 
casqgue.  Bientét le casqgue déborda. Une larme tomba sur un 
noyau de piche, qui germa, qui poussa. Le fils due roi passa par 
fa. Il butta, tomba, se tua. L’enterrement fut splendide:—Da 
capo ad infinitum. 

The problems of science still unsolved may be divided into 
two classes: of one class the solution, though not yet found, can 
be imagined; of the other the solution is unimaginable. Thus 
they differ not only in degree, but in kind. For instance, the 
origin of life on this globe remains still unexplained; at any rate 
no explanation has yet been suggested which has received general 
acceptance, much less proof. But it is not difficult to imagine an 
explanation which is consistent with the laws which are of universal 
application. Thus there is nothing inherently impossible in the 
idea of a small speck of protoplasm acquiring the rudimentary 
attributes of life as a result of certain chemical changes taking 
place under special circumstances, such as immense heat. And so 
with most of the still unsolved problems—the solution has not been 
found, but a solution can be imagined which is consistent with 
general laws and within the orbit of human intelligence. 

Different in kind are those problems classed by Herbert Spen- 
cer as “The Unknowable,”"—the “world-enigmas” of Haeckel. 
Amongst these are the problems involved in Time and Space. 
Although both are essential attributes of our existence, yet their 
nature is outside the orbit of our intelligence. Time, which never 
began, which can never have begun, which will never, can never, 
end; space, to which there is, there cannot be, any limit; these 
are conceptions which are inconceivable. The contradiction in 
terms is intentional, for the idea of eternity involves a contra- 
diction. It is at once necessary and impossible. 

The difficulty has probably occurred as an original idea to 
everyone who thinks at all. A child’s attention is not usually 
called to it by his instructors, perhaps because they are not accus- 
tomed to dealing with insoluble problems. But a moment comes 
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in the development of one’s intellect when one suddenly realises 
that here is a problem which, though relating to every moment of 
our lives, is absolutely incomprehensible. To ponder on it gives 
the impression of looking over an unfathomable precipice. _It 
enshrouds our whole lives in mystery to find that two of the most 
essential attributes of our existence are beyond our understanding. 


That this is so is of course a truism, but it is none the less 
appalling. Herbert Spencer reaches no other conclusion than that 
“ Space and time are wholly incomprehensible,’’1a conclusion which 
is in no way qualified by his discussion of the subject. “What are 
space and time? Two hypotheses are current respecting them: 
the one that they are objective, the other that they are subjective 
—the one that they are external to, and independent of, our. 
selves—the other that they are internal and appertain to our 
own consciousness.’’2 And after examining the statement that 
space and time are entities, and the contention that they are 
forms of thought, he arrives at the conclusion quoted above: 
“ Space and time are wholly incomprehensible.” 


Not only unimaginable, outside the limits of our experience ; 
but incomprehensible, outside the limits of our intelligence. The 
vast periods of time and vast expanses of space dealt with respec- 
tively by geology and astronomy are commonly and truly said to 
be unimaginable, but the difficulty in imagining them is of degree 
only. At least they are finite. After all, seven thousand million 
years, for instance, are only a million times longer than the period 
which is more or less covered by written human records. It is a 
long time, but the multiplication table is competent to deal with 
it. And it is competent to deal with as many similar previous 
periods as one can find time to mention. But when one tries to 
realise that the process must be endless, and that, however far 
backwards one may force one’s mind, there was a previous period 
of indefinite duration—that time had no beginning and was always 
passing—not measured, it is true, by days and years, but still 
passing, the equivalent of 24 hours succeeding and preceding the 
same equivalent, in an eternal sequence, then one finds oneself 
confronted with a difficulty of a different kind, not only beyond 
imagination, but beyond comprehension. 


The idea that time will have no end is as incomprehensible 
as the idea that it has had no beginning. And the same with 
space: “We find ourselves totally unable to form any menial 
image of unbounded space; and yet totally unable to imagine 


1. ‘First Principles,” 5th Edition, p. 50. 
2. ‘*Ibid,” p. 47. 
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bounds beyond which there is no space.’’8 After traversing in 
imagination the distance separating us from the most distant star, 
we are no nearer the limit; and when we have traversed a similar 
distance a million times we are still no nearer; for beyond what 
may seem the end there must be more and more eternally. 

All of which remarks again are of course truisms. But the 
strangeness of the problem is that here, almost alone among the 
problems of science, a miracle is involved. Our intellect is so 
constituted that in this instance it proves that what cannot be is; 
that the impossible exists. Modern science and thought explain 
or are apparently capable of ultimately explaining in terms intelli- 
gible to the human intellect nearly everything except this. This 
seems to be a necessary exception to the laws which prevail else- 
where throughout the universe and govern almost every other 
problem. Logic is not an arbitrary invention of man. The axioms 
of Euclid and the effect of every cause are part of the laws which 
govern the universe and are intelligible to us. In this one instance 
do they lead to a conclusion which they also prove to be im- 
possible. 

It is hardly necessary to preface the following remarks by 
stating that it is not suggested that they provide any solution of 
this insoluble problem. But in the writer’s case the following 
analogy has seemed to make the problem one shade less unthink- 
able. It seems helpful to point to anything which is within our 
powers of comprehension and also has the attribute of endlessness. 
Now there are two things within our common experience which 
are endless. One is a circle, or ring. The other is the familiar 
effect given by two opposed mirrors. 

A ring is endless. Its atoms precede and succeed one another 
in eternal sequence. Starting from any arbitrary point, and going 
in either direction, there is a sequence of atoms until the starting 
point is reached, when the sequence commences “again.” But 
it is inaccurate to say “again.” They are still the same atoms, 
the same sequence, the same ring. The ring has neither end nor 
beginning. Our starting point is arbitrary, and has no right to be 
called a starting point, as the sequence is never interrupted. The 
number of atoms composing the ring is finite, but their sequence is 
infinite. In that sense the ring is eternal. It is admittedly endless, 
without beginning and without end, and to be without beginning 
and without end is an attribute of eternity. 

It is suggested that it is a gain to thus point to something 
which, while involving no miracle, yet possesses attributes which 
seem to resemble the miraculous attributes of endless time. 


3. “First Principles,’’ p. 48. 
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But may not the ring be more than a mere analogy, and the 
eternal ring give a sort of explanation of the eternity of time? 
There is nothing new in the suggestion that the history of the 
universe is an “eternal cycle.” “ The universal movement of 
substance in space takes the form of an eternal cycle or of a 
periodical process of evolution.’’4 

The cycle referred to is of course (so far as the history of 
our own planet is concerned) familiar enough in its general outlines. 
Take any starting point by way of a beginning—though the point 
chosen is wholly arbitrary and has no more right to be called a 
starting point than the starting point on the ring—say the time 
when the solar system was a nebula. The nebula cools, condenses, 
revolves, forms the sun and rings of matter; the latter consolidate 
into planets, one of which is our earth: the earth gradually cools 
and contracts ; its crust becomes fit to be the abode of living things, 
the primal speck of protoplasm is formed, and the later and better 
known steps in the drama of our evolution have begun, leading 
through invertebrates to vertebrates, from fishes to amphibia, 
through reptiles and birds to mammals, including man. The cycle 
is not yet completed; we are not yet back at our arbitrary starting 
point. How far off from that point we are, we know not; what 
we do know is that sooner or later we shall reach it. The present 
act of the drama may be long, but the curtain will some day fall. 
Perhaps the history of this world since our nebula was formed down 
to the present time is but a fraction of the time which will elapse 
before the cycle is completed; and if so, then to what sublime 
heights may not the inhabitants of this globe attain? Certainly 
there seems no limit to the power of development innate in a 
race which, starting from the primal unicellular protozoon, has 
reached the condition of civilized mankind. Or perhaps the cycle 
is nearly completed and our development nearly ended. All we do 
know for certain is that this world, as we know it, is not eternal. 
Unless the end is expedited by a collision of our system with 
some other wanderer in space, or some other cosmic catastrophe, 
our earth,“gradually narrowing its orbit, will fall eventually into 
the sun.’’s Whether the earth will continue to be a suitable abode 
for living things until that final catastrophe depends upon when 
that catastrophe is reached. Probably before then the earth will 
cool and dry up till it be as cold, dry, and dead as our moon, and it 
will be an uninhabited globe that will ultimately be consumed. 
It may be pointed out that our race, however highly developed, can- 
not expect an indefinite tenancy of this world, and must realise that 


4. Haeckel: ‘* Riddle of the Universe,”” McCabe’s Translation, p. 86. 
5. Ibid, p. 86. 
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their term will expire by effluxion of time, unless sooner determined 
by catastrophe. Only in one event can the race escape destruction 
—and that is*the impsobable but not absolutely impossible one of 
their learning, in the course of the aeons which probably represent 
the unexpired residue of the term of their tenancy here, to transfer 
themselves to some other suitable heavenly body. 

But to return to the cycle of the universe, in which man, whose 
future we have digressed to consider, is a very small incident. The 
final catastrophe which will consume this globe leads to the next 
act of the cycle: “ The immense quantity of heat which is gene- 
rated in this mechanical process of the collision of swiftly moving 
bodies represents the new kinetic tnérgy which effects the movement 
of the resultant nebule and the construction of new rotating bodies. 
The eternal drama begins afresh.’ “O hapgqy, suffering soul! 
consumed, yet quickened by the glance of God\” The nebula with 
its vast potentialities is formed again, and we have reached our 
arbitrary starting point. 

So far our consideration of the cycle has not involved the 
enigma of the infinity of time, because, however long this drama 
may take to enact, the end comes, and the starting point is at last 
reached again. The enigma presents itself only when we attempt 
to consider how many cycles of this drama there have been and how 
many there are to be. If there have been and are to be an infinite 
number of such cycles, each different in any respect from the other, 
the enigma remains as incomprehensible as ever. 

But what if all the cycles differ in no respect one from the other ? 
As a fact, given sufficient time and a continually varying subject, 
the conditions of which occasionally recur, and the same combina- 
tion of conditions must ultimately be repeated. If a million dice be 
thrown simultaneously in every minute for an indefinite period, 
though it may, and probably will, be millions of years, yet a time 
will come at last when the combination of numbers thrown at the 
first simultaneous throw will be repeated. Time is all that is re- 
quired. Now the universe fulfils those conditions. The time at 
disposal is unlimited ; the universe continually varies ; its conditions 
occasionally recur. Sooner or later therefore the universe must be 
in precisely the same condition as at some previous time ; and és all 
subsequent events are the necessary result of the conditions pre- 
viously existing, and as the same causes produce the same results, 
it follows that the history of the universe must repeat itself; in 
other words, that the cycles do not differ one from the other. 

Are we then correct in saying, each time that we reach our 
arbitrary starting point, when tracing the cycle, that the cycle begins 


6. Haeckel: Ubi sup., p. 86. 
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“again ” ?—or is it not the same cycle, just as, when we traced the 
circle of the ring, we found it inaccurate to say that the circle began 
“ again ”? ’ 

It seems natural to think that the next cycle must be a new 
. cycle, and that the last cycle was an old cycle, even though they are 
all precisely the same ; but is that necessarily so? If the cycles are 
similar one to the other, in what respect can they be said to differ? 
To say that they differ because they succeed one another in pvint 
of time, is to beg the question, and is no answer in the mouth of 
one to whom time is incomprehensible. If the cycles do not differ 
in point of time, or date, then they are one and the same cycle, 
because, ex hy pothesi, there is no other distinction. But as the date 
of any event can exist only in relation to some other fixed date, and 
as there can be no fixed date to which the cycles can relate, it fol- 
lows that the cycles have no date, z.e., they have no relation to time. 
In other words, time relates only to events within the cycle, ard 
not to the cycles zmter se. The cycles themselves being all iden- 
tical, even as regards date, (which none of them possess), differ in no 
respect, but all exist simultaneously, or (which is the same thing), 
are all one and the same, just as the sequences of a ring are ore 
and the same. ; 

But we may go further than this. A fly standing on the top 
of a large ring might think that the only part of the ring which 
existed was that part of the circumference that he could see, but 
the rest of the ring would be existing all the same. May it not be 
the same with the cycle of time? Is it not a result of our subjec- 
tive point of view that we suppose that the present is the only 
moment of time now existing? Is it notreally inconsistent with endless- 
ness that there should be a present? Where there is no beginning 
and no end, how can any particular moment exist more than any 
other particular moment? Is it not really more consistent to sup- 
pose that the whole cycle of time is simultaneously existing, al- 
though the only part of the cycle revealed to us is the present? 
Our consciousness is part of the cycle of things, and with its 
glimmer it illumines only that part of the cycle which it helps to 
constitute. If the mummy of some Egyptian who died 5,000 B.C. 
could now be restored to momentary consciousness and be asked 
the date, the answer would be 5,000 B.C. (or its equivalent in his 
chronology) ; and so it is to him, just as much as it is 1909 A.D. to 
us. With space this is clear; all space is existing simultaneously, 
though only a few miles be visible to us at one time. After all, 
time is a fourth dimension of space; matter has length, breadth, 
and height, and further, in order to exist, it must endure for at least 
a moment of time. What is true of the three dimensions may 
surely be true also of the fourth. Space is everywhere at once; 
may not time also be always at once? 
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As regards the inconceivable endlessness of space, may not the 
opposing mirrors help us to realise it? There is no end to the vista 
in the mirrors; the apparent end is produced only by the inability 
of our eyes to discern anything below a certain size. But the vista 
is there, interminable—and were our eyes gifted with sufficient mag- 
nifying power we should be able to see down the vista, getting 
smaller and smaller, into eternity. 

So far as we can see, there is no repetition of the universe, as 
there is in the vista in the mirrors. How far the actual universe 
extends we cannot tell, but that it should be endless is inconceiv- 
able. May there not be a point, how remote does not here concern 
us, where, in every direction, the universe repeats itself, like a reflec- 
tion in a mirror? Being a repetition, it of course involves another 
repetition, and is therefore endless. 

Here we may follow the same line of argument that we pursued 
in dealing with time. Each replica of the universe will be similar 
to every other replica. If they are similar, then in what respect can 
they be said to differ? To say that they differ because they succeed 
one another in point of space is to beg the question, and is no 
answer in the mouth of one to whom space is incomprehensible. 
If the replicas do not differ in point of space, or position, then they 
are all one and the same, because ex hypothesi there is no other 
distinction. As the position of any substance can exist only in 
relation to some other fixed point in space, and as there can be no 
fixed point to which the position of any replica of the universe can 
relate, it follows that the replicas have no position at 
all—z.e., they have no relation to space. In other words, space only 
relates to points within the replicas, and not to the replicas inter se. 
The replicas, therefore, being all identical, even as regards position, 
which none of them possess, are all one and the same. 

It seems to the writer that these stupendous problems become 
rather less unthinkable if presented in this way, however impossible 
it may be to comprehend them even when so presented, and what- 
ever impossibilities and inconsistencies may be involved in the 
presentation. 

To sum up, the suggestion is that Time should be regarded as 
a circle, not as a screw; not as a sequence which will progress ever 
deeper and further, but as a true circle lying in one plane: that the 
sequences of that circle are not different sequences, as in a screw, 
but the same sequence, as in a ring; that every moment of time 
has always existed and will always exist ; and that what seems to 
us to be the present is neither more nor less existent than any other 
moment of time, but appears to us to be the present only because 
it happens to be that moment of which our consciousness forms 
part; and that Space should be regarded as an endless vista of 
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that universe of which we see a part, and part of which we are; 
not as a succession of different cosmoi, but as a repetition of the 
same cosmos ; and that the replicas of that cosmos are not different 
cosmoi, but the same cosmos, and all time and all space are simul- 
taneously existing, although only a small part of each is revealed 
to us, as a dark landscape is revealed to the passing traveller by a 


lightning flash. 


RANDLE HOLME. 








Mar. 


THE QUESTION OF TO-DAY. 


PERHAPS, nay certainly, there is more than one question of to-day, 
more than one vital question even; yet the subject which is most 
frequently on men’s lips concerns the agitation for temperance 
reformation and legislation, which words are usually taken as 
synonymous. 

What we are told the Government desires, is to shut up 
numbers of public-houses by drastic measures, so that the people 
who once drank and made merry in them shall drink and make 
merry no longer anywhere, for it is not to be supposed that they 
will join forces in those public houses which escape annihilation. 

Now when a man determines to start in any line of business he 
does not, if he is wise, do so haphazard. He looks round to see 
how other men have worked and succeeded, he takes care to 
notice little points which mean the difference between the ordinary 
and the really successful, and if possible he improves on them. 

What is it that makes the public-house so frequented, so 
successful, so much an apparent necessity? The answer can be 
found in the houses of the majority of that class which frequents 
public houses, the poorer working class. When we read of the 
conditions of life prevailing in the slums, in the really poor quarters 
of any large town, we stand aghast, and then rail at the iniquities 
in the housing of the poor. When we read—or even more when 
we see for ourselves—how a large family occupies only one small 
room, when we come across those terrible cases where one room 
contains more than one family, the overcrowding and herding 
together that goes on is responsible for a great deal of crime. But 
I am only going to allude to this overcrowding as it has connection 
with the evil, drink . Even in cases where the working man 
is not restricted to one room, where he has perhaps a cottage to 
himself, even then the conditions very seldom make for the comfort 
of home life. His wife has more than she can manage to keep the 
house clean and tidy, the large family, which is the rule far more 
often than the exception in this class, is much given in the days 
of their youth to pervading the whole house with themselves or 
their cries. 

Is it any wonder that a tired man, coming back from work, 
feels that it is a bit more than he can sit in the midst of, and goes 
off ; he cannot stand at the street corners all weathers, he goes to 
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the warm cheerful companionable bar, and to stay in a public house 
he has to drink. 

One cannot suppose that the majority of men take delight in 
getting drunk for the sake of so doing; they fall into it from being 
forced to find shelter from the discomforts of their homes. Can 
we blame them,—it is more than likely that given such circum- 
stances, we should go and do likewise. 

Well then, what is to be done to remove the degrading 
influences of the drink traffic, and yet if possible not make such 
difference between the rich and the poor? Give the working man 
somewhere else to go. It is not the least use talking sentimental 
nonsense about the destruction of family life; it is better to 
deliberately destroy it in one way, than stand by and see it destroyed 
in the far more terrible manner that is daily done. 

If a man wants to stay at home, he can and will stay at home ; 
if he intends to spend his evenings out he had better have some- 
where to go to. What is wanted, in our large towns at all events, in 
London and the big manufacturing towns, are clubs. 

Big roomy, comfortable clubs, where a man can get his beer— 
it is not the least good trying to run such clubs on teetotal lines ; 
run them on temperance ones if you will, and make these two 
clauses a hard and fast rule: Firstly, that the beer is good; and 
secondly, that there is a strict limit to what a man can call for. 
Let there be teetotal drinks that he can call for if he prefer them, 
let him have any sort of mild amusement he wants, and let him 
smoke wherever he wants to. Let him feel as free as possible ; 
and above all, let there be neither political nor religious tests. 
Let the working man clearly understand that no one cares in the 
very least whether he is a Conservative or a Socialist, or whether he 
goes to church or chapel, or whether he never goes anywhere. You 
are far more likely to get at a man’s soul if you take the first 
interest in his bodily welfare, than if you are so occupied in saving 
his soul in your own peculiar way, that you are unable to give the 
least attention to his comforts, which are far more to him. That 
is where most clubs fail; they are too rigidly tied and bound hy 
the chains of a certain section of political or religious thought. 

As far as the expense goes, it would certainly take no little 
money to build and to a certain extent, endow these clubs. Here 
is the opportunity for some millionaire, of course! 

This is not the place to go into elaborate financial details, a 
preliminary sketch of a temperance movement is all that is intended. 
But it is not out of place to say that a great deal of money spent in 
temperance organizing at present might be spent in that way. It 
is difficult to believe that the cause of temperance is much 
forwarded by meetings held by, and special speakers addressing, 
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those who have often been teetotalers all their lives, or at any rate 
have never known the temptations of drink. These meetings are not 
attended by the frequenters of public-houses, any more than such 
people attend church when a temperance delegate is preaching. Yet 
money is spent on these means of attaining the end of temperance. 
That it does further the cause in one way I have no doubt. _—Ser- 
mons and speeches are the means of persuading many men and 
women who have never entered a public-house in their lives, and 
in many cases hatdly ever touch wine, to join themselves to the 
associated army of reformers. I am no advocate for the moderate 
drinkers’ section, nor am I under the impression that drink is only 
confined to those who indulge in it in a public bar. There are 
many stories of spirits entered as some common household necessity 
in grocery lists, many a comfortable home ruined by the more and 
more frequent whiskies and sodas, but at present it is as well to 
touch the evil where it may be healed, and the idea of the real 
working man’s cheap and comfortable club is well worth consider- 
ing and taking up by some influential reformer or reforming 
body. 


M. CH. S. 














CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


Mysticism, under the name of “ Scientific Illuminism,” has now 
reached the dignity of a journal, under the name of Zhe Equinox. 
The first number of The Equinox is a bulky one, and contains a 
series of articles of very varying merit. Only one of these will 
appeal to readers of this section, namely, “ A Pharmaceutical Study 
of Cannabis Sativa,” which is a paper read at the British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference at Aberdeen. Why this paper should find 
itself in such company is not quite clear, unless the statement that 
Cannabis Sativa is used with success in cases of delirium and acute 
mania supplies a clue. In addition to this we are told that the 
abuse of the drug leads to mania and dementia. From the nature 
of some of the articles it does not seem impossible that they may 
have been written under the influence of this or some similar drug, 
for their contents convey little meaning to the ordinary English 
reader. For instance, the author of the Magical Retirement says: 
“Can’t get steady and easy at all! Will try Hanged Man again. 
Not much good. The mantra goes on, but without getting hold 
of the Cakkram.” A glossary is certainly needed to understand 
observations such as these. Apparently one of the writers is not 
very friendly disposed towards medical men, for we read: “ Away 
with the ethics and morals of the schoolmen, those prudish pedants 
whose bellies are swollen with the overboiled spinach of their 
sploshy virtues; and cease rattling the breadpills of language in 
the bladder of medical terminology! The maniac’s vision of horror 
is better than this, even the shambles clotted with blood; for it is 
the blood of life; and the loneliness of the distant heath is as a 
cup of everlasting wine compared with the soapsuds of these 
clyster-mongers, these purge-puffed prudes, who loose forth on us 
an evil-smelling gas from their cabbage-crammed duodenary 
canals.” We can quite understand the writer’s objection to ethics 
and morals; but why does he head his article: “The Temple of © 
Solomon”? There is some fine imagery about a “ priapic pig 
shouting phallus” ; but it is scarcely fair to our juvenile contemporary 
to extract any more of his linguistic gems ; besides, we have serious 
doubts whether they are suitable for our columns; our readers 
might consider that priapic pig a bore. 

I. ‘The Equinox.’’ London. Simpkin, Marshall & C., Ltd. 1909. 
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We have rarely met with a botanical work so full of interest 
and novelty as Messrs. D. S. Jordan and V. L. Kellogg’s account of 
the Scientific Aspects of Luther Burbank’s Work.2 For years we 
have been accustomed to read in the American press marvellous 
accounts of new fruits or plants associated with the name of 
Burbank. Some of these notices were not written by experts, and 
others were obviously incorrect ; but, now that we have a clear and 
authoritative account of the work actually accomplished, there can 
be no doubt that Burbank occupies the first position among experi- 
mental horticulturists. Fortunately for his work, but unfortunately 
for us, Burbank is a man of deeds, not words, and would sooner 
carry out a series of twenty thousand experiments than write a 
descriptive paragraph about them. We are glad that the Carnegie 
Institute is taking steps to place on record the work that Burbank 
is now engaged in. The book before us consists mainly of two 
magazine articles that have previously been published, so that they 
contain nothing that is not already known; but English botanists 
will be glad to have them in their present form. The illustrations 
of some of the hybrids are remarkable and are well executed. 
Those of the blackberry-raspberry hybrids call for special attention 
on account of the great variations in the forms of the leaves. All 
who are interested in the phenomena of nature will read this book 
with pleasure, and will learn much that is new, especially in 
connection with hybridisation. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The author of “Myth, Magic, and Morals,”! is no stranger to 
the studious public. Besides his reputation at Oxford, he has won 
for himself great credit by a number of works dealing with subjects 
of no commonplace character. That his studies for many years 
have been such as to prepare him for undertaking the work now 
under notice will be evident when we recall the names of some of 
his previous works. Our author’s first work of consequence appears 
to have been one on “ The Ancient Armenian Texts of Aristotle.” 
This was followed by the “Apology and Acts of Apollonius,” 


2. ‘The Scientific Aspects of Luther Burbank’s Work.’? By D.S. Jordanand V. 
L. Kellogg. San Francisco. A.M. Robertson. 1909. 

1. ‘Myth, Magic, and Morals: a Study of Christian Origins.” By Fred. Corn- 
wallis Conybeare, M.A., late Fellow and Prelector of Univ. Coll. Oxford; Fellow of 
the British Academy; Doctor of Theology (honoris dausa), of Giessen; Officier d’ 
Académie. London. Watts & Co. 
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“Philo about. the Contemplative Life,” “The Key of Faith, a 
Manual of the Paulician Church of Armenia,” and “Old Armenian 
Texts of Revelations.” We mention these works to show that the 
author has long familiarised himself with many of the topics with 
which he deals in his new book; and we may add that he is 
further qualified by Eastern travel. 

We cannot briefly show the character of Mr. Conybeare’s new 
book better than by giving an extract or two from the last chapter. 
Christianity, the author holds, was engendered by the death rather 
than the life of Jesus. 


“In his earthly career he had been herald rather than 
agent. He had come in weakness and humility, but now was 
to come in glory and power. The legend of his Davidic pedi- 
gree was now added to the tradition, and also, though much 
later on, that of his miraculous birth. It also devolved on the 
teachers of the Church to demonstrate from the Old Testament 
prophecies that his death was part of a pre-arranged scheme, 
and that he was himself a pre-existent heavenly being tempor- 
arily revealed in our sinful flesh, then withdrawn to heaven, 
thence to re-appear in glory at the consummation or end of 
the age. Paul further discovered him to be the heavenly Adam 
and the Wisdom and Power of God—conceptions which figure 
largely in the Sapiential books and in the Theosophy of Philo. 
In the so-called Pastoral Epistles, he is declared to be the 
mediator between God and man—an idea equally found in 
Philo; and this train of speculation was crowned towards the 
end of the century by the declaration that he was the Logos 
or Word of God, which, as Philo says, comes down from heaven 
to earth and ascends thither again. Later on the thinkers of 
the Church derived from the same Alexandrine source both 
the name and the idea of a divine Trinity, for Philo taught that 
the divine being or nature is a three-in-one and one-in-three, 
and two of the persons with which he fills up his formula— 
namely, the king and father, and the son or Logos—are identi- 
cal with those which Christian orthodoxy put forward in this 
scheme. It is plain that the Christians originated few ideas. 
The dregs of old Greek, especially Platonic, philosophy filtered 
down to them through Philo and other Greek Jews of Alex- 
andria ; and they dressed up the homely Jewish Messiah in one 
figment after another, and finally concocted about him such 
empty rigmaroles of .@ priori notions as we have in the so-called 
creed of Athanasius.” 


We make one more extract, believing that we can thereby 
give a clearer conception of the author's critical attitude and work 
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than by offering a description of our own. The very idea of a 
chosen people, says the author, 


“belongs to a forgotten mythology; and so do other cardinal 
notions on which Christianity reposes, such as the fall of man, 
original sin, and redemption. We are beginning to recognise 
that it is truer to speak of the rise of man than his fall, and of 
original virtue than of original sin. We begin to realise that, if 
anyone needed redemption, it was Jahvah, and not Adam, nor 
even Satan, if, at least, the sole offence of the latter was that 
he deemed it, as Milton says, ‘ Better to reign in hell than 
serve in heaven.’ Thus the entire circle of ideas entertained 
by Christ and Paul are alien and strange to us to-day, and have 
lost all actuality and living interest. None, except a few 
ignorant ranters, believe to-day that the kingdom of God is 
imminent. . . . Jesus himself is seen to have lived and died for 
an illusion, which Paul and the apostles shared, and of this 
iliusion the Church is the offspring, though for centuries she 
has striven to deny her true parentage. Jesus never c'aimed 
to found a religion, nor was he responsible for the emergence 
of the Church, save by accident and indirectly.” 


The book opens with a discussion on Paul, all of whose epistles 
the author recognises as more or less authentic. Several chapters 
are devoted to the Gospels as compilations. » Two follow on “The 
True Jesus,” and “ Jesus’s moral Teaching.” Four chapters carry 
us over the “ Baptism of Jesus,” “ Birth Legends,” “ Magic Use of 
Names,” and “ The Eucharist.” Then the resurrection stories are 
discussed ; and the work ends with chapters on “ Baptism,” “Mar- 
cion,” and “ Development.” Mr. Conybeare is specially happy in 
his detection of the mythical and magical elements in the Gospel 
narratives and in the early development of Christianity. His 
criticisms are keen, and his style clear and attractive. Of the many 
works on the same subject which have come under our notice, we 
remember none that is more interesting, and none—to our mind— 
more crushing in its attack upon the orthodox view of the Christian 
origins, than is this. 

Mons. Piobb, a well-known writer on “ La Haute Magie,” and 
translator into French of the works of the great English occultist 
of the sixteenth century (Robert Fludd), has sent us the first volume 
of the “ Bibliothéque des Mystéres,”2 a series of works which will 
include the “Mystéres des Dieux,” in which will be revealed the 
religious secrets hitherto carefully hidden under the veil of 
esoterism ; the “ Mystéres des Mondes,” which will explain the func- 
tions of the stars (astrology); and the “ Mystéres des Peuples,” 


2. ‘Biblioth@que des Mystéres. Premiére Partie: Les Mystéres des Dieux.’” 
Par Pierre Piobb, Paris. Henri Daragon. 
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which will show the immense evolution of humanity. The volume 
under notice is the first of the first division, and deals with the 
myths of Venus and Adonis, etc. Those who are interested in “la 
Haute Magie”—and they appear to be more numerous than is gener- 
ally imagined—will welcome this book. Those, also, who while 
not believing in magic, are interested in it as a factor in human 
development, will find the book one that abundantly pays for 
perusal. In it are brought together and expounded in detail many 
facts and traditions not readily accessible except to the specialist 
student. 

The R.P.A. Cheap Reprint of Prof. Bélsche’s “ Life and. Work 
of Haeckel,”8 translated and enlarged by Mr. MacCabe, is likely 
to be one of the most popular of this series of high-class works of 
a Rationalistic character. So many readers have some acquaint- 
ance with Haeckel’s writing, and so many others have heard him 
highly praised and vehemently abused, that curiosity as to himself 
is sure to create a considerable demand for this biography. We 
have no hesitation in recommending it as a thrillingly interesting 
production. In giving a vivid picture of a remarkable career, it 
also incidentally presents an instructive exposition of the evolution- 
ary doctrine of which Darwin was the great prophet, and which 
Haeckel has devoted his life to incorporate into biological science. 
Mr. MacCabe has brought down the biography to the present day 
in a chapter on “ The Crowning Years.” The illustrations consist 
of two excellent portraits of Haeckel, a view of his home at Jena, 
and a photograph of him in the midst of a group of Italian pro- 
fessors at Genoa in 1904. The book will appeal not merely to 
those who are in sympathy with Haeckel’s evolutionary theories 
and his naturalistic monism, but also to many who are able to 
appreciate the enormous permanent and indisputable services which 
he has rendered to biological science generally. 

In the “Stories for Moral Instruction,” Mr. F. J. Gould has 
produced a very appropriate and useful supplementary volume to 
his four series of “Books of Moral Lessons,” which have already 
been adopted as instruments of ethical instruction in many of our 
schools. This supplementary volume contains additional stories 
illustrative of the topics treated in the other volumes, and the last 
fifty pages are devoted to a welcome prose rendering of “ The Story 
of the Nibelungs.” The half a hundred of shorter stories are drawn 
from a great variety of sources—folk-lore, books of travel, etc., etc. 
They are told in Mr. Gould’s well-known simple and effective style. 
The book ought to bé very popular. 


“ Haeckel: His Life and Work.” By Prof. W. Biélsche. Illustrated. 


London. Watts & Co. 
. ‘Stories for Moral Iustruction.”” By F. J. Gould, Author of ‘“‘ The 


Children’s Plutarch,” &c. London. Watts & Co, 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Mr. A. W. Wade-Evans has laid all students of ancient 
institutions under a great debt of obligation by his “Welsh 
Mediaeval Law: Being a Text of the Laws of Howel the Good,” 
Since Aneurin Owen produced for the Government of the day his 
“ Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales,” our knowledge of primi- 
tive institutions has enormously increased. The present text is 
based on the British Museum Harleian MS. 4353, of the 13th 
century, and the translation is “a tentative one based on that of 
Owen.” Mr. Wade-Evans further supplies a masterly introduction, 
a glossary, an index anda map. How far the translation is accurate 
we do not presume to say, but in the glossary we notice that the 
term “ breyr” is translated “noble.” Doubtless this was its secon- 
dary meaning. In its primary meaning it meant “ freeholder,” and 
which we find in London and the Cinque Ports, and was misunder- 
stood by the Normans. 

A curious point noticed by Mr. Wade-Evans is the absence of 
the term “ llwyth” tribe or its equivalent in these laws. Although 
we have so many regulations and usages based on the tribal 
system, the latter seems to have died out. So far as the land was 
concerned, the Roman system had broken it up. But as Mr. 
Seebohm has shown, the tribal system survived for purposes of 
cultivation. These laws contain many of the archaic rules of primi- 
tive tribal society, and although they were only reduced to writing 
in the 10th century, they contain much which carries us back to 
pre-Roman Britain. And in addition they are adding to our know- 
ledge of Roman Britain, which it has been the habit to believe. 
perished with the withdrawal of the legions. We trust the author 
will be encouraged to pursue his studies of these MSS. 


“The Reform of the House of Lords with a Criticism of the 
Report of the Select Committee of 2nd December, 1908,”2 by Dr. 
William Sharp McKechnie, is a revised reprint of a series of articles 
which appeared in the Glasgow Herald. Their object was to 
supply in the smallest possible space, the indispensable minimum 
of information and consequently brevity and lucidity rather than 
exhaustive treatment have been the aims of the author. We may 
state at once that the author is a Second Chamber man. All recent 


1. “Welsh Mediaeval Laws: Being a Text of the Laws of Howel the Good,” 
namely the British Museum Harleian MS. 4353, of the 13th 7 with Translation, 
Introduction, Appendix, Glossary and a Map. By A.W. Wade-Evans. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1909. 

2. ‘*The Reform of the House of Lords with a Criticism of the Report of the 
Select Committee of znd December, 1908.” By William Sharp McKechnie, M.A., 
LL.B., D. Phil. Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons, 1909. 
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changes he tells us affecting the distribution of power between the 
two Chambers have been in favour of the Commons. The friends 
of the Upper House are therefore advised to place the composition 
of the House upon a broader basis if they desire to preserve intact 
the powers still left to it. In the final chapter the author propounds 
a scheme of reconstruction. For this scheme there is something to 
be said, but for our part, if there must be a reconstruction we should 
prefer an Imperial Council, leaving the House of Commons with 
full legislative powers, reserving certain carefully defined Imperial 
questions for the Council. A reformed House of Lords would 
assuredly only perpetuate the present class rule. The author quite 
fails, in our opinion, to appreciate the real situation. The House 
of Lords is an anachronism in representative institutions, and there 
is bound to be conflict. As at present constituted it is a standing 
menace and obstruction to democratic progress. If reformed it 
would be still stronger for evil. The Senate in the United States 
should be a sufficient warning. One chamber or the other must 
be supreme. When the Conservatives are in office, we have only 
one effective chamber, viz., the Commons, and we hear then nothing 
of the dangers of a single Chamber. An Imperial Council of 
Representatives from all parts of the Empire, out of which might 
be formed the highest Court of Appeal, might prove of the highest 
value and might enjoy universal! respect. 


Whatever views, however, one may take, one cannot but be 
grateful to the author for his informing and suggestive little book. 


The critic who is confronted with the maxim “ De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum” is in an unhappy situation. He knows “bonum” 
ought to read “verum,” and yet he cannot get away from the 
feeling of sentiment expressed by the maxim. “ Military Needs and 
Military Policy,“ 3 by the late Right Hon. H. O. Arnold-Forster, 
M.P., is a case in point. Lord Roberts contributes an introduction 
in which he tells us that “ The greatest source of danger to this 
country lies in the extraordinary indifference of the rulers, in other 
words the general public, to the problems of national defence.” 
This, of course, means that the public refuse to entertain the idea 
of conscription. It is a slander on the public to say that they 
are indifferent to national defence. The public find the funds, and 
it is for the experts, including Lord Roberts, to see that those 
funds are spent to the best advantage, instead of wasting their 
energies in crying after the moon. The British public will never 
tolerate conscription, and the sooner Lord Roberts and his followers 

ge: Senay and Military aes ” By The Right Hon. H. O. Amold- 


Fonts, M.P., with an introduction by Field-Marshall Earl, Roberts, V.C., K.G., etc, 
London: Smith Elder & Co. 1909. 
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realise this, the better for the problems of national defence. Nearly 
half of our revenue goes in military and naval expenditure. Of this 
the Army takes half. If the military authorities, with the advice of 
their military experts, cannot, with this enormous expenditure, 
ensure our safety, they had better confess failure at once. The 
soldiers after all have no one to blame but themselves if things go 
wrong. If with ample funds and a free hand, they cannot run a 
small army, they are not likely to succeed with a huge army raised 
by conscription. They have failed hitherto, because they have been 
too proud and too stupid to adopt business habits. Lord Roberts 
should be content to rest on his military laurels. He will not 
enhance his reputation by writing these foolish introductions and 
attempts to frighten the public into conscription by talking of 
German raids in force. He has no aptitude for politics. The 
ineptitude he displayed as a political administrator in South Africa 
should have proved a sufficient warning. Of the text we desire to 
say as little as possible. Mr. Arnold-Forster was in deadly 
earnest, but in our opinion his strong assertions are unsupported 
by evidence. 


We have read the book carefully. No doubt it contains here 
and there some useful criticism on points of detail, but his main 
propositions are supported by assertions which from want of proof 
are quite unconvincing. 


Mr. Herman Cohen is to be congratulated upon the first 
volume of his series of “ Criminal Appeal Reports,”4 in which he 
has collected the reported cases heard in the new Court of Criminal 
Appeal enacted last year. He has prefaced this volume with the 
Criminal Appeal Act, 1907, and such sections of subsequent Acts 
as bear upon the principal Act, ¢.g., the Prevention of Crime Act, 
and the Children Act, 1908. There are the usual tables of cases 
and statistics, and that indispensable adjunct, a thoroughly good 
index. We fail to understand why the Rules have been omitted. 
This series will appeal to a large class and no criminal lawyer can 
afford to be without it. 


We have received Volume I. of the “ Statistics of the Dominion 
of New Zealand for the year 1907,"5 compiled in the Registrar- 
General’s office from official records. It is satisfactory to note 
that the increase of population for the year is over 20,000, and that 
immigration exceeded emigration by nearly 6,000. 


4. “The Criminal Appeal Reports” with Subject Index, Tables of Cases and 
Statistics Cited, and the Criminal Appeal Act, 1907, and Amending and Extending 
Acts. By Herman Cohen. London; Stevens & Haynes. 1909. 

5. ‘Statistics of the Dominion of New Zealand for the year 1907,” Vol. 1. 
By Author of John Mackay Willington, 1901. 
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“ A Brief Narrative of Recent Events in Persia, followed by an 
Appendix on the Persian Constitution,”! by Professor Edward G. 
Browne, Sir Thomas Adams’ Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge, is an instalment of “The History of the Persian 
Constitution,” on which he is at. present engaged, and a refutation 
of the following current assertions, viz., (1) that the Persian 
people were neither prepared for, nor desirous of, the Constitution 
conferred on them by the late Muzaffarn’d-din Shah; (2) that the 
very idea of a Constitutional Government is contrary to the spirit 
of Isiam; (3) that Asiatic peoples, including the Persians, are in- 
capable of self-government, or of benefiting by representative in- 
stitutions. Professor Browne criticises severely the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement, in spite of the official explanation of its being an 
agreement of non-intervention in Persian affairs. “Whoever con- 
trols the policy of an autocrat, controls all his territories; and for 
all the ‘spheres of influence,’ and lines of demarcation, we may 
one day find Russian influence supreme along the greater part of 
the Persian shore of the gulf, and Russian soldiers a good many 
hundred miles nearer the Indian frontier than at present, with a 
better road for their advance than ever Afghanistan could furnish.” 
Professor Browne’s brochure is a mine of exact information on a 
subject regarding which the press in general has shown itself 
singularly ignorant. 


In “ Portraits de Femmes et d’Enfants,”2 M. Henry Bordeaux 
presents us with a gallery of pictures exquisitely painted and artis- 
tically grouped, after the manner of Sainte-Beuve. Beginning 
with an uncanonised saint, Mme. de Charmoisy—the Philothée ta 
whom St. Francis of Sales addressed his “Introduction 4 la vie 
dévote,”"—-we are shown a typical wordling in the Comtesse de 
Boigne, who, after an experience of three French revolutions, died 
in 1866. Julie de Lespinasse, whose two passions were love and 
music, forms the subject of another and no less profound study of 
anarchic feminity. Of the “Trois Comédiennes,” whom M. Bor- 
deaux sketches, one alone, Malibran, adorned the stage; Lady 
Hamilton and the Princess Belgiojoso played, however, their re- 
spective parts in the larger theatre of life. After these exotic types, 
it is refreshing to dwell on the childhood of Bayard and Frédéric 
Mistral—the Vergil of Provence. 


1. ‘A Brief Narrative of Recent Events in Persia followed by an Appendix on the 
Persian Constitution.”” By Edward G. Browne. London: Luzac & Co. 

2. ‘Portraits de Femmes et d’Enfants.”” Par Henry Bordeaux. Paris; Plon- 
Nourrit et Cie. 
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We have some excellent histories of banking, but no adequate 
history of what Englishmen regard as their national bank. Thorold 
Rogers’ “ First Nine Years of the Bank of England,” is the most 
brilliant of the monographs dealing with the earlier history of that 
institution, which dates back te 1694. “History of the Bank of 
England,”8 by Dr. A. Andréadés, Professor of Political Science in 
the University of Athens, deserves comparison with Alphonse 
Courtois’ formal and scientific account of the Banque de France. 
In his Preface to the English version, by Mrs. C. Meredith, Prof. 
H. S. Foxwell declares it to be the most comprehensive and read- 
able work on the subject. The translation from the original 
French is worthy of the highest praise. If we had less conceit of 
ourselves, and were, as a nation, less intellectually torpid, we should 
blush with shame at realising how deep is our debt to foreign re- 
search for our knowledge of our own laws, institutions, and older 
literature, notwithstanding the brilliant achievements of Oxford 
and Cambridge, in these fields of inquiry. The history of the Bank 
of England is, in some degree, the commercial and financial history 
of the English nation. 


“ History of the Latin and Teutonic Nations (1494—1514),”4 
by Leopold von Ranke, appeared in German in 1824, and its 
author, at that time only twenty-nine years of age, was shortly 
afterwards appointed Extraordinary Professor at the University of 
Berlin. The present translation is a thorough revision, sentence 
by sentence, of the version, now out of print, published in Bohn’s 
Library. It is to be regretted that Ranke did not carry his history 
down to 1559, but stopped short at so inconclusive a date as 1514. 
The period covered by him in this the earliest of his works, is the 
kernel of all modern history and, therefore, of inestimable value to 
students Ranke was no archivist; he searched the archives only 
with the purpose of confirming or refuting his opinions. His aim 
was lucidity and simplicity, and to attain these qualities he sternly 
repressed all tendencies to political and religious partisanship. 

The first thing that is likely to strike any one who examines 
Dr. Rudler’s volumes on “ Benjamin Constant,”>* is the enormous 
amount of labour that has gone to the preparation of them. The 
four years which he confesses to have devoted to this task would 


3. “History of the Bank of England.”” By A. Andréadés. Translated by 
Christabel Meredith. Twovols.inone. 1640-1903. London: P.S. King & Son. 
‘*History of the Latin and Teutonic Nations (1494—1514).’? <A revised 
translation by R. Dennis, B. A., Lond., with an Introduction es Edward 
Armstrong, M. A. Fellow of Queen’s, Oxford. London; ; George Bell & Sons. 

5. “La Jeunesse de Benjamin Constant, 1767-1794.” Le Disciple du XVIIIe 
Siécle, Utilitarisme et Pessimisme. Mme, de Charriére.”” Par Gustave Rudler. 
Paris: Armand Colin. 

6, ‘* Bibliographie Critique des CEuvres de Benjamin Constant, avec Documents 
inedits et Fac-simile.”” Par Gustave Rudler, Paris: Armand Colin. 
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have offered no time to spare. The scattered masses of letters 
and other manuscripts and the haphazard way in which some of 
these documents had been already edited, made Dr. Rudler’s task of 
compiling a Critical Bibliography one from which most men would 
have shrunk. But the task has been undertaken and performed 
excellently well. Our author’s chief motive would appear to be 
the wish to place before the world such a full and well-based 
exposition of the early life of Benjamin Constant as would account 
for those inconsistencies of conduct and peculiarities of character 
upon which critics like Sainte-Beuve had based their severe anim- 
adversions. Sainte-Beuve, in particular, had especially in his. later 
criticisms been guilty of virulent attacks upon Constant. He had, 
it is true, done much to keep Constant’s name before the public. 
But he had not only seen all of his (Constant’s) weaknesses and 
even added to them ; he had refused to see anything else. He had 
refused to put 


“dans son histoire le bien a cété du mal, l’excuse 4 cété de la 
faute, de balancer |’égoisme par la timidité et la sensibilité, le 
caractére par I’intelligence, les periodes de dissipation folle par 
celles d’ardent travail; les miséres privées par Il’activité pub- 
lique, qui compte plus d’une page belle et glorieuse, le moi 
intime par le moi social.” 


In fact, the most vehement of Sainte-Beuve’s attacks upon 
Constant were written under the influence of a later antagonistic 
environment ; and it is not without cause that our author says of 
Sainte-Beuve, “ Je ne crois pas son autorité destinée 4 se maintenir 
intacte. Elle subira un moins fort déchet que calle de Taine; 
cependant elle baissera” For himself, our author does not claim 
to make a rehabilitation of Constant. “Constant n’est pas mon 
client. . . Je n’ai visé qu’a retrouver son vrai moi, bon ou mauvais, 
peu m’importe, avec ses défauts et ses qualités, ce moi réel que son 
propre persiflage et le long parti-pris de la critique ont trop souvent 
masqué ou defiguré.” 

Another thing that is likely to strike the reader wien he first 
takes up these books, is that six hundred and fifty large pages is a 
large space to devote to the youth of even an exceptional man. 
But a little examination shows that the author has compressed his 
material rather than spread it out. Benjamin Constant’s early 
years must be fully known, if we would rightly understand his subse- 
quent life; and those years were full of exceptionally interesting 
and pregnant details.- Benjamin was a remarkable member of a 
remarkable family, and his lot fell in remarkable times. The clear, 
full, and we would even say scientific, exposition which Dr. Rudler 
has given of Constant’s early years throws a valuable light, not 
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only upon the character of the man himself, but also upon she 
character of the age in which the man lived, and consequently upen 
the stirring events of that age. The peculiarities of Benjamin’s 
training begin at the beginning, during his first thirteen years, 
including what Rudler calls “ Les antécédents psychologiques” ; and 
they are continued during the next seven years, during “la seconde 
éducation de B. Constant,” with a resultant evolution of “timidité 
et pessimisme.” In his fourteenth year, the lad is first sent for a 
few weeks to Oxford; then to Holland and Switzerland. When 
only fifteen he is at Erlangen, combining with his study a Platonic 
amour and indulgence in gaming propensities. In 1783-5, he is in 
Edinburgh, taking a leading part in the doings of the still existing 
“Speculative Society.” Here he had colleagues that afterw rds 
became famous. It is interesting to find him opening debates upon 
such subjects as “Should universal tolerance be accorded?” “Does 
the national character depend more upon moral or upon physical 
causes?” Ina debate on the question “ Would it be advantageous 
to society to give a liberal education to women?” Constant was 
teller for the Noes, there being 12 Noes against 5 Ayes. From 
Scotland, Benjamin passed on to Paris, where he again united 
dissipation with study, and where, under the guardianship of Suard, 
the great publicist and central figure of the literary circles, he came 
into contact with most of the intellectuals of the time. That was 
when Anglomania was rife in Paris, when in fact “atheism and 
Anglomania” was the formula of elegance. 

But we cannot afford space for a detailed notice of these books, 
gladly as we would devote a long article to them. The narrative 
carries us on to Benjamin’s twentieth year, when he began his 
curious liaison with Madame de Charriére, a woman who was 27 
years his senior, and who twenty-seven years before had been 
thrown “at the head” of Benjamin’s uncle with whom for fifteen 
years she maintained an intimate correspondence. The ascendancy 
of the de Charriére over Benjamin lasted—with interruptions and 
occasional “ brouilles’—until 1794, when Madame de Staél sup- 
planted her. Here our book ends. Here Benjamin’s youth ends, 
and he enters history as an author, as a brilliant speaker, as a 
prominent actor in both the Revolutionary and the Imperial periods 
as well as later until 1830 when death snatched him away from the 
Paris of the “July Revolution.” He accompanied Madame de 
Staél in her historic exile in Germany. His “ Adolphe” is a novel 
that takes rank with such works as “René,” “ Manfred,” and “Ober- 
mann” ; and among his other works his “ La Religion” has not, in 
Dr. Rudler’s opinion, yet received the attention it deserves. 

This “Jeunesse de Benjamin Constant” is one of the most 
interesting and important works of the season, not only because its 
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subject was really an influential actor in affairs a century ago, but 
also because the book forms a valuable psychological study of 
exceptional characters and of an exceptional age. Whether Dr. 
Rudler intends to give us the later life of Constant, under the same 
careful critical treatment, we do not know. Here and there he lets 
fall a sentence which leads us to hope that that is his intention, as 
when in the preface he closes a paragraph on the political career 
of Constant, “j’en remets donc la solution a plus tard.” 








BELLES LETTRES. 


In “The Sybil of Bond Street,”! Mr. G. de Vauriard has given 
us a novel of startling dramatic interest, which holds the reader’s 
attention from the first chapter to the last. The heroine is no 
piece of inanimate perfection, but a full-blooded woman, whose out- 
look on life has been coloured by treachery and neglect. So deftly 
are the incidents interwoven, and so careful has been the charac- 
terisation throughout, that we hesitate at applying the term “ sen- 
sational,” to a story possessing such high qualities as “ The Sibyl 
of Bond Street.” 

Dr. Husted Bell’s “ Worth of Words” has, we are informed, 
passed through several editions in America. We, therefore, assume 
that “ The Changing Values of English Speech,”? is a sequel to it. 
The chapters into which this work is divided read like informal 
lectures. The best, to our thinking, are those, entitled, “ Some Old 
Celtic Friends,” “ List of Words changed since Macbeth was writ- 
ten,” “ Distinctions in Word-meaning,” and “Variations in Word- 
meaning.” In “ Origin of Language,” he handles a highly debat- 
able theme in a somewhat truculent manner, and his arguments 
fail to convince us. He is amusing on the subject of “ intensives,” 
and casts ridicule on simplified spelling reformers. Dr. Bell’s style 
is charming, and he possesses a pretty wit—two qualities seldom 
found in combination, but which should secure for his monograph a 
wide circle of readers. 

In spite of its frivolous title, “Tommy on a Tower,”3 by Mr. 
Fergus Graham, is by no means a bad story of the lighter sort. 
“Tommy” is a demure young heiress with a very decided will of 
her own, who falls in love with a ruined Scotch aristocrat, and 
eventually proposes to him. The comic element is supplied by her 


1. ‘The Sibyl of Bond Street.”” By G. de Vauriard. London: Everett & Co. 
2. ‘The Changing Values of English Speech.” By Raicy Husted Bell. New 


York City: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. ; 
3. ‘*Tommy ona Tower.” By Fergus Graham, London: David Nutt. 
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mother and aunt, two “cattish” women equally bent on marrying 
a peppery old colonel of considerable wealth. 

We have now before us, after inevitable delay, “ The School- 
masters’ Year Book and Directory, 1909.” This goodly volume has 
become, in its seventh annual issue, not only a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of information useful to all who are directly or indirectly 
interested in the progress of secondary education, but also a teacher’s 
“Who’s Who.” The further additions are (1) a directory made, 
wherever possible, to correspond to the Staff of Schools given in 
Part III. ; (2) the “ Chronicle of the Year,” recast in form, and made 
more convenient for reference ; (3) a particularly full account of the 
negotiations now carried on for the purpose of securing the registra- 
tion of teachers. 

“Public Schools and Preparatory Schools’ Year Book,”5 con- 
tains elaborate tabulated lists of Preparatory Schools, new articles 
on Universities other than Oxford and Cambridge, additional in- 
formation on Scots Bar and Writers to the Signet, details of the 
“ chemical ” profession, a new list of lecturers attending Public and 
Preparatory Schools, and, lastly, more complicated tabulation con- 
cerning military efficiency in schools. The present issue is in 
every respect an advance on its predecessor. 

The superficial reader may surely be forgiven, if he regards 
“The June Princess,”6 not as a story, but as an allegory, whereas 
it is both. Most of the personages in it bear fantastic names that 
express their characters, ¢.g., The Squirrel, The Fairy Godfather, 
Pierrot, The Stranger. The Princess herself is young and beauti- 
ful, as all princesses in fiction or in real life ought to be, and 
capricious withal. She is in quest of that most elusive of states, 
happiness, and, being fired by the restlessness of the age, hopes to 
attain it by working strenuously for a noble cause. We are shown 
her in the sheltered life, under the easy-going chaperonage of a 
wise aunt, as a bachelor-girl in a London flat, at Oxford at the 
time of the Pageant ; on the Welsh hills, and at the Italian Riviera. 
The chances of travel make her acquainted with occultists, astrolo- 
gists, theosophists, and spiritualists, “who all seemed to be despe- 
rately anxious to find a short cut to the power of the Almighty 
without having to be good,” and she passed them by on _ her 
spiritual pilgrimage. The Pierrot poems are dainty things, and of 
these we like best, “ From his Princess; with a Pomander.” Miss 
Constance Smedley deserves, and will receive, the congratulations 
of all capable of appreciating exquisite literature on this her latest 
achievement. 


4. ‘The Schoolmasters’ Year Book and Directory, 1909.” London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 

5. ‘* Public Schools and Preparatory Schools’ Year Book.”? London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 

6. ‘The June Princess.” By Constance Smedley. London : Chatto & Windus. 
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“Indo-China et Japon,”? by M. and Mme. Emile Jottrand, is 
a pleasant account of a voyage that began at Naples, and ended at 
San Francisco. These very observant travellers seem to have 
made the best use of their opportunities, for not only did they 
visit all places of interest within reach, but they also noted down 
their economic features. For instance, at Saigon, duty has to be 
paid on all articles other than those imported from France, and all 
exports, except those to France, are taxed, and France produces 
cheaply hardly anything that the natives require. No wonder, 
under these circumstances, that France derives little benefit from 
her colonies. “ Périssent les colonies plutét qu’un principle!” The 
most interesting description is that of the Buddhist temple at 
Angor, of which a plan is given. 

“ Tacitus: Germania,”8 has been admirably edited by Mr. G. 
F. Stout, B.A., for the University Tutorial Series. The Introduc- 
tion, Analysis, and Notes supply exactly the information needed by 
the student, whether for examination purposes or use in schools. 

In his Preface to “ Un vieux Célibataire,”"® M. Emile Faguet 
states that its author wrote it for the purpose of proving that the 
Catholic Church is right in imposing celibacy on her clergy, especi- 
ally because a priest ought not to be ridiculous, and that a married 
priest runs the risk of becoming so, through the conduct of his wife 
or children. The Abbé Blondot, who tells the story, is no amiable 
bonhomme like the Abbé Constantin, but a very shrewd priest, 
with a keen sense of humour. His reply to Claude Ragut, the 
ex-priest who attacked clerical celibacy at a meeting chiefly com- 
posed of freethinkers, could hardly be improved. The plot is 
clever, and the interest of the story maintained to the end. M. 
Jules Pravieux deserves congratulation on his latest achievement. 

“ Essays on Literature,”!0 by Dr. Edward Caird deal with such 
various theses as Dante in his Relation to the Theology and Ethics 
of the Middle Ages; Rousseau; Goethe and Philosophy; The 
Problem of Philosophy at the Present Time; Wordsworth; and 
the Genius of Carlyle. Of Dante he writes: “Orthodox as Dante 
is, his poem is the euthanasia of the dualistic theology and ethics 
of the Middle Ages.”. . . “ He interprets the religion of the cloister 
in such a way as to carry us beyond it.” Both these statements 
are disputable. In “ Rousseau,” however, he perceives very clearly 
that “it was by a kind of logical necessity . . . . that the French 
successors of the Reformers sought to go back still further, from 


el: Indo-China et Japon. Par M. et Mme. Emile Jottrand. Paris: Plon-Nourrit 
et Cie. 

8. ‘Tacitus: Germania.” Edited by G. F. Stout, B.A., Camb. London 
W. B. Clive. 

9. Un vieux Célibataire. Par Jules Pravieux. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

10, ‘Essays on Literature.’”” By Edward Caird, LL.D.,D.C.L. Glasgow ; James 
Maclehose & Sons, 
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Christianity to heathen virtue, and from heathen virtue to the 
simple consciousness of the natural man.” Carlyle’s popularity as 
a teacher is due, according to Dr. Caird, “to his having idealised 
Puritanism, made it cosmopolitan, and freed it from the narrowness 
which clung to its first expression, or, with which time had en- 
crusted it.” These “ Essays,” possess all the charm of style and 
depth of thought which we are accustomed to expect in the 
writings of the late Master of Balliol. 

In “La Mort de Philz,”!1 M. Pierre Loti bewails the vulgarisa- 
tion of Egypt by hordes of British tourists, who gaze with 
irreverent curiosity on the mummies of ancient kings under the 
glare of electric light. The description of the night spent by him 
in lonely vigil at the Museum is unsurpassable in weird beauty, 
and deserves to rank among the highest achievement of this subtle 
master of French prose, whose mind has been steeped in the 
mysticism of Eastern land. In the great barrage which threatens 
with destruction the priceless temples of Philz, M. Loti sees, not a 
triumph of engineering skill, but the fell work of utilitarian philis- 
tinism, for which England must be held responsible. 


11, ‘ La Mort de Philz.”” Par Pierre Loti, Paris: Calman-Lévy. 
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